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THE 

NEW MACHIAVELLI 


(ITAPTEll THE EIKST 

CONCF.ltiNLN'O A BOOK THAT WAS NEVER 
WRITTEN 

§ 1 

SiMri I oaitr la tlii» plnce I have very rentlesH;, 
wanliiig ttiy riier^lfs in the. futile hfgiimiiig uf lll-eoii" 
ceiv«*tl One clues nut m*ttle tluwn very reinlily 

at twii find flirty to ii new way of living, and I have 
ffiitnd myself with the teeming interests of tlie life I 
iiare filiaiidonril still liuixing like a swarm of homeless 
lifes ill my lirmt Mj mind has Inam full of eonfuseci 
|)rotrst?i mid Justi heal huts. In any ease I. sliould have 
fouml liilfteulUes tuioiigli in repressing tlm eompleic 
thing I have to tell, but; It hm added greatly to my 
trouble that I linve a grt'fit anidogiif, timt a eertain 
Nieeolo Miieliiavelli rhimeed to fall out of polities at 
very ttiiieh the iige I have reaelied, and w^rote a kaik 
to engage the rt’slIesanesH of his mind, very tiiueli m I 
tiave Wfiiiietl lo do. Hr w*roie iilmut the relation of 
the great eoiwtriietlve spirit in polities to individual 
cltfiriietrr and wefiknt*SHrii, and so far hm aehieveinent 
lies like ii deep rut in the tiiad of my Intention, It 
Iiiw taken me far imlray. It In a mutter of many weeks 
flow-diuTdfied litdetal by mutie long drives into tlio 
iittniiitriliw brhitii! im and a tiuumirable aid! to (tenoa 
iieross the liUie nttd |iiir|df* waters that drowned Khelley 
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*—smc€ I hegiiti a laknirecl and futile imiliiliuii of Till 
Prince.*'* 1 mt up late laat niglit with t!ie jimiided 
accmiuiliitiiuii; ami at Ln.st made a little fire uf ellw 
twip iuhI burnt it all, hy hIiccI "-in li«*giii iigalfi 

clear this muriiiug. 

But ineidtuitally I iuive re«reiid uiumI ef Mtichiaeelli. 
nut ejcceptiui^ those scandaltnis letters tif tiin to \'ettori, 
and It seems to im\ now tluil 1 havt* relr:i?ie<i iiiy^ielf 
idlogether frtim his literary precedent, that he still tiai 
Ills use for me. fii spite of his rusk |irf‘?^tty«* I cliitii 
kindred willt him itml set tils name ii|Mni iny title*'page, 
In piirlial intimation of the matter of my ntory. Ik 
takes me with syiiifiiitliy imt only by rmsoii of I hr 
dreiim he pursued and the liumiinity tif his ptdilies^ inil 
hy the mixture of Ills iintiire, His eoiiie in, 

essential to my issue. lie Is dead ami nime* till hk 
immediate eorrelalions to party iiiul farH«m have faifetl 
to insigiiilicatiee, leaving only on tlie li'iitd hin 
broad rnelhod and coneeplions, inifi upon llio other iiw 
Intimate living personality, exposed down ta its 
corners as the siiul of no etuittaiifMirory eait ev4^r 
exposed. Of those double strmidH it Is I havi* to write, 
of the subtle protesting ptwpletliig play of Jtialtiieliir 
passion luid <lesire against too nbslrnel /i dream of 
atatrsmanship. Hut tlihigs that smned to lie 
far apart in Miiefiiave!li*s time have entne limr |o 
one ariotlier; It In no siiapb* sbiry <if wliite pa'iaiiuis 
itruggling against the red tfuit; I have t*i trll 

The sliiteaiuiklng dream Is a very old if ream liutrrd 
In the world*s history. It plays too smidl n p'tri In 
novels. IBabi am! Ckinfueiits are but Ifu* fiigiuoil of ii 
great host of minds that; luivt* Iimi ii kindr#*4 ^e-ipirotitui, 
have dreamt of a wmrld of men !«*ller orderrfl, happlrr, 
fineri iccurer. They imagined fitit*s grown mure power¬ 
ful and peoples made rich and iimltiitidiiiiiiw by ttieir 
efforts^ they thought in terms of liariioiiw nnd hhiiiiiig 
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primal; roacLs eiipiiun^red Tnarvellously^, jungles 
elearotl and dtsorts etnu|iieml, the t'luling of muddle 
i«h 1 di.sea.ses luul dirt and misery; the ending of con- 
fusltms that waste human possilnlities; they thought 
of tilings with passion and desire as other men 

think tif llie soft lines and tender luaiuty of women, 
IduHtsamls of men iliere art'; to-day almost mastered by 
this w'lule passion of staltTraft, and In nearly every 
one wlio reatls and tliinks you couhl find, I suspect^ 
some sort of answering r<\sponse. But in every one 
It preMtmls itstdf t^xtraordinnrily entangled and mixed 
up with other, iiiort* inllmate tilings. 

It was so willi ^laehlnvellL I picture him at San 
CaHeiaiui ns he lived in retirement upon his property 
after the fall of the Republie, perliaps with a twinge of 
the torture Itial: punislnal Ids eonspiraey still lurking 
in Ills Ilmlis, Sueh twinges could not stop his dream¬ 
ing. Then it was '' Tlie Prince was writlem All day 
lie went about his ptwsonnl affairs, saw limmdy neigh- 
lamrs, dealt with his famil3% gavi* vent to cweryday 
passlttns, lie would sit in the shop of Donato <lel 
Vntttn giisslping curiously among vieious company,^ or 
pace the Itinely W'oods of his estate, book in hand, full 
of biller lueditnUons. In the evening he returned home 
ami went to his study. At; the entrance, he* says, he 
puiled idf his peasant clothes eovmaal walh tlie dust and 
dirt of that Immediate life, washml hiniHclf, put on hii 
** iiiible court dress/** eUwed the door on the wairld of 
toiling and getting, private loving, private lulling and 
perHotial regrets, siii down wltli a sigh of contentment 
to those witler dnsaiiis, 

I like to ilunk of him «o, with brown books before 
him Hi by the light of eandh^s In silver eandlesticks, or 
heading soiite new chapter ot The PrincCi with a 
grey << 1041 ! In his clean fine hand. 

So writing, im becomci a symbol for tw\ and 
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tlie less tiorie becaiisc cif Ills aiiiroil tiiiiiiiiiir, III 
iiideOTit sk!i% aiul liwnwe iif Kiieii lafisrs mh\ niter 
meanness as that; %vliieli tiiiicie lihii smintl Iht* imtr 
the begginirlelfcer writer eees in }iis ** Brik^Um^* 
reminding Ilk Magiufieeiiee lerj tirgriilly, if if wrre 
the gist nf his tif tlir tHmliitintl ninligtiilv tif 

fortune In lit * These laws ei««{ilrle liitii. 

Tliej are mj imsmi (m ftrrtVrrifig Itim an a ,sy ulml to 
Plato, of wkwr iiitirlieiili* side wr kmw liellihig* ami 
wlimt carfes|H||Kleiiee with DiotiyMhw tif eiyraetiHf^ Ins 
perlstiecf; or Ckmfiidns who frnvelled Cltim in srareli 
of a Prim%‘^e iiiiglit iiislriiet, with hifwns mul liidigtii- 
ties now lost in tin* itilsls of 11iry fiav«* iiehievi^ii 

the iipotlirosts of liitlivldiiiil forgetand Plato 
has the added glory tif Hint iifi|iiirtal lirniiiy* tlud taod 
of tin* Indiiiii liaeeliiis wlilrli h now iiitlissolwhly iiilfigloil 
with ills tmclilitiin They have piiwd inln Itn* wt^rlil 
tif t!n^ idofd, anti every hiiiiihiig lakes Ids frrnhntri with 
tliclr tiatiies* Hut Maelilavrllh miirr rrerrif ftin! 
|JO|iiiIfir, i» still all liiiiimii itnd earthly, ii fnllrii liroihrr 
-■■•and at the satin* lime tlnii tioldy dresmi nnd iittldy 
clreamlng writer at the desk* 

That vision <if the alreiiglti«med find {irrfeelnl t* 
lirolagoiiist in my story* lint its I rr-rend ** The Prine*' ** 
and thotiglit oiifc the iiiitnner of my now nlmiidonrd 
project, I eiime to {irreidve how thiil stir find whirl of 
human thought one ealls hy wny of etiil»Hliitirnf, thr 
French Eevoliillon, has fdlered absoltiltdy itu' itpiiroaeli 
lo «neli II <|iiestkim Miiehliivellu like Pkto and 
PytliJigoriw aiiil Cknfuelus two fuiiitlrtal ottd iirriide^ 
Iwfore liiiin saw iuily one melliod hy wdiieh a tliliildiig 
ttiiin, tiinwelf not powerfiil, might dft the wi*rk of stair 
iniildhig, ntid thnt was hy sebdiig the iiniigiieifloii mf 
m Pritiee* Directly these iiien tiiriittl Itirir tloiisghlA 
towiircls realwjitiofi, iftrir allilmlrs Ireaiiir sliatf 

I t?fdl lfe?“‘-sta*rrtitriaL Miielilavrlii, it is triir, had mmm 
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little doubts^ iilwiit I lie parllQulat Prince lie wanted^, 
wlielher It wan ('a\sar Borgia Ciiuliano or Loreiwo^ 
blit II Prince it li?ul to ^be. Before I saw clearly tlie 
difFereiiecH of oiir own ttWe I searelu^d ii>y mind for the 
modem tH|ut\alent of a F^inctv, At'"varloos times I 
riHirnftetl a parallel dtallcatli^Ao tbe Prince of Wales, 
to the Emperor William, to EveS^n, certain 
newspaper proprietor who wms imee myi^boolfrfitVw at 
City Mereliniil«\ to Mr, J* !)• EoekefeUe?f;|iIl 
men In their Hiw*erid w*ays and circuiuHt^H^s'^Ml 
billlies, prinecly* Yet in ewery case of to ^ 

own accord towards Irony bccaiLHC‘-'''’lHx^^^ althougb Vv;. 
at first I did not realise It, I myself am ju^^^free to 
Ihi a prince* The, appt'al was unfair* Tlie o^*^tprt of 
Friiice, the old little principality has vanished fi€to the 
world. The commonweal is one mnn^s absolute estate 
and resptmsihility no more* In Maehiavelli*s time it 
WHS Indeed to an extreme degree, one man’s affair* But 
the days of the Prince who plannf*d and ilirected and 
WHS the source and centre of all power arc endinl. We 
lire In a condition of affairs infniit«dy more complex:, in 
wbieh every prince and statesman is something of a 
serviiiit mid vvvry intelligent human lieing something of 
a Prince. No magnificent; pensive Loremrms remain any 
more In litis wtirhl for secretiirial hopes. 

In a sense it is wonderful how" power has vanished, 
ill a senst* womIf*rful liow it has Increased* I sit here, 
nil miarmt'il di«eredited mam at a small writing-table 
In II lillle iirfrmadrss dwelling among the vines, and no 
Imiiiiiii bring can stop my pen except by the dellheratc 
selfdiiiittolatioii of murdering me, nor destroy to fruits 
except by theft and criim** No King, no eouncll, can 
acr^e iiiul torture me; no Cliureh, no nation silence me* 
Knell powers of ruthless and complete suppression have 
vanished. Bill that Is not breatwe power has diminished, 
but lateause it lias inerrased iiikI laamme! multitudinous, 
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because it has dispersed itself aiul speeiiillHii'b It 
longer a negative po%ver wc Irnve, Init jMwilive; m*is 
cannot prevent, but we can do* This agt\ far Iwyimd 
all previous ages, is full of powerful nie«, iinui wh© 
might, if they had the will for It, aehirve slii|M*fiihitit 
things. 

The things that might be done to-day! Tlit* tliiiigt 
indeed that are being done! It i» the lalter lliat giv€ 
one so vast a sense of the former. When i tJiiitk id' tli#i 
progress of physical and mechaniciil seieriee* 4if iiiiaiieiiitf 
and sanitation during the last century, wlnui I iiirasiir# 
the increase in general education and average 
the power now available for human service, liie iiirrrly 
physical increment, and conjpare it %vlth anything llial 
has ever been at man's disposal bedore, and winut I lliliik 
of what a little straggling, Incidental, midiscijdiiicii iiimI 
uncoordinated minority of inventors* cx|HTiitif’!ilcr», 
educators, writers and has achiiwcil tic** 

velopment of human possibilities, ar!iir%‘ed it In ‘‘ijdtr 
of the disregard and aimlessness of the huge majority, 
and the passionate resistance of the iielivc dull, wty 
imagination grows giddy with da^Kling inliuciliiuii 
of the human splendours the justly «irgatiboil 
may yet attain. I glimpse for a bt^wildorlni? itcdaitl 
the heights that may be scaled, ilu* «{dfiidid mlrt* 
prises made possible. . . . 

But the appeal goe.s out now in foriici, In m 

book that catches at tlumsands of readers for tlic eye 
of a Prince diffused. It Is the old appeal Imlcrd for 
the unification of Iiuman effort, the eiiditig coitftt^ 
sions, but instead of tl»a Maeliiavelliaii deference to m 
flattered lord, a man cries out of his firart in the un¬ 
seen fellowship alK)ut him. The last writlcn dcdlcaliiiii 
of all those I burnt last night, was to im aliiglr itiait,,, 
but to the socially constructive imssiaii~iii any 
man. • « . 
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There is^ moreover^ a second great difference in kind 
between my world and MacMavelli’s, We are dis¬ 
covering women. It is as if they had come across a 
vast interval since his time, into the very chamber of the 
statesman. 

§ 2 

In Machiavellfs outlook the interest of womanhood 
'was in a region of life almost infinitely remote from his 
statecraft. They were the vehicle of children, but only 
Imperial Rome and the new world of to-day have ever 
liad an inkling of the significance that might give them 
in the state. They did their work, he thought, as the 
ploughed earth bears its crops. Apart from their 
function of fertility they gave a humorous twist to 
life, stimulated worthy men to toil, and wasted the 
hours of Princes. He left the thought of women out¬ 
side with his other dusty things when he went into his 
study to write, dismissed them from his mind. But our 
modern world is burthened with its sense of the immense, 
now half articulate, significance of women. They stand 
now, as it were, close beside the silver candlesticks, 
speaking as Machiavelli writes, until he stays his peii 
and turns to discuss his writing with them. 

It is this gradual discovery of sex as a thing col¬ 
lectively portentous that I have to mingle with my 
statecraft if my picture is to be true, which has turned 
me at length from a treatise to the telling of my own 
story. In my life I have paralleled very closely the 
slow realisations that are going on in the world about 
me. I began life ignoring women, they came to me at 
first perplexing and dishonouring; only very slowly 
and very late in my life and after misadventure, did I 
gauge the power and beauty of the love of man and 
woman and learn how it must needs frame a justifi¬ 
able vision of the ordered world. Love has brought 
me to disaster, because my career had been planned 
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n'gMrdU'ss of it.s n<KS!(il(illty and value. But XJa<*!ii:uelli, 
it seoujs to nu-, when he went ijito his litndy, left not 
only the earth of life outside but its jmsuspeeted 
soul, , * « 


Like Machiavelli at Sun C‘n«‘iana, if I netv tak« 
this analogy one step further, 1 tih> am «« exili^, * iRw 
and leading are elosed to me. Tlie poUtie.'il eareep ihal 
promised so much for me is shattered nml ended fa* 
ever. 

I look out from this vine-wreathed veranda unde* 
the hrstnehes of n stone pine; 1 see wide and far nen>s^ 
a purple valh‘y whose sid«"s are terraeed and set with 
houses of pink and ivory, the Clulf of l.lguria gleam* 
ing sapphire blue, and cloud-Uke haseless mountains 
hanging in the sky, and I think of lank and coaly 
steamships fieaving on the grey rollers of the Hnghsh 
Channel and darkling streets wet with rain, 1 r«*ll m 
if I were Imek there tlte busy exit from Charing Cro« 
tlie cross ami the uioney-ehangers' olRees, the splemiki 
grime of giant London and tiie erowds going perprtw 
ally to and fro, tlie Ug!it.i by night and the nrgmej 
and cveiitfulnesH of that great rain swept hr,art t*f th« 
modern world. 

It is <iitiknilt to think we have left that-—for manj 
years if not for ever. In thought I walk onee mnrr l« 
Pnlaee Yard and hear the elink and elatler of hansonn 
and the quiek tpiiet whirr of motors; I go in vivid 
recent memories through the stir in the lobbies, I *11 
again at eventful dinners in those ohl dining ro(ti«t 
like cellars ls*low the Ibaise -dlnners that ended will 
shrill division IwUs, I think of huge clubs swarming nm 
excited by the bulletins of that clectornl battle tlia< 
was for me tfie opening opjwrtunity. I ««-e tin 
stencilled names nml numbers go up on the green baise 
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eoiisfeitaemcy after constituency, amidst murmurs or loud 
siionting. • . , 

It is o'Tcr for me now and vanished. That oppor¬ 
tunity will come no more. Very probably you have 
heard already some crude inaccurate version of our 
story iitul wliy I did not take office, and have formed 
your partial judgment on me. And so it is I sit 
now * *iiy stone table, dialf out of life already, in a 
wartii, large, shadowy husure, splashed with sunlight 
and hung with vine tendrils, with paper before me to 
distil such wisdom as I can, as Machiavelli in his exile 
sought to do, from the things I have learnt and felt 
during tlie career that has ended now in my divorce. 

I cllmlwd higli and fast from sihall beginnings. I 
had llm mind of my party. I do not know where I 
might not have ended, but for this red blaze that came 
out of my unguarded nature and closed my career for 
ever* 


CHAPTEE THE SECOND 

BEOMSTEAD AND MY FATIIKE 


§ t 

I nmikUT fimt of slates ani elites aiii polllieil llilagt 
wiea I was a llllle 1 k>j in kiiiekortioekrrs* 

Wlien I tliliik of 'flow siicli tliiiiics In iiiy 

oilnci, tliere comes liaek to itit* tli« mnimrc an 
ciiormoos Meak worn with Its coiling going %ip to tioaiTO 
and Its ioor eotcred Irregularly with palrlinl aiwl 
defective oilcloth and ii dingy mat or so iiml m 
”stiTOiiiid** a$ tliej call it, of tiark liliiiiied wimiL 
IIt‘re and there iigfilnsfe llm wiill are Irtitiks mid 
There are cniihoards on cither side of Hit* fircjilae*' a«il 
l»okshd?es with books above Ifteiit, aiid mn llie wall 
and rather tattered is a large yeltew-vnriitehi’d irologirat 
iiittp of the Soiilft of KngliiinL <h*er Ilie itmnlrl ii » 
huge lump of white coral rock and Kevrrnl big 101 ^41 
Imnes, and above that hangs the iiortrait of a br-diiy 
gentleman, sliced In half mul dlsplayiiig mi iitlrrinr tif 
Intricate dctiiil and iinieh vigour of coloring. Il !• 
the fh»r I tlilnk of chiefly5 over the oilehiili of wltielt* 
assumed to be land, spread towns iiitd vtllige'** mwl 
forts of wooden bricks; there are iilerp .^i|tiiire hdte 
Cgcologically, volunutg of Orrt Viffkpmlm «/ ik^ 
Udencm) and the cracks and spiicf*i of llir lUmt iiiid tli«i 
bare brown surround were the water cliaiinrl ?4 iiiid o|irti 
sea of that continent of mine* 

I still rememkjr wdth hiftnllc gralitinlc lltc grnit* 
ssde to whom I owe my brick#* He iiiiiafc Ictv’r lirni 
on© of those rare adults who have not forgutlrii Iha 

m 
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cliagrins and dreams of childhood. He was a prosperous 
west of England builder; including my father he had 
three nephews^ and for each of them he caused a box of 
bricks to be made by an out-of-work carpenter, not the 
insufficient supply of the toyshop, you understand, but a 
really adequate quantity of bricks made out of oak and 
shaped and smoothed, bricks about five inches by two 
and a half by one, and half-bricks and quarter-bricks 
to correspond. There were hundreds of them, many 
hundreds. I could build six towers as high as myself 
with them, and there seemed quite enough for every 
engineering project I could undertake. I could build 
whole towns with streets and houses and churches and 
citadels; I could bridge every gap in the oilcloth and 
make causeways over crumpled spaces (which I 
feigned to be morasses), and on a keel of whole bricks 
it was possible to construct ships to push over the high 
seas to the remotest port in the room. And a dis¬ 
ciplined population, that rose at last by sedulous 
begging on birthdays and all convenient occasions to 
well over two hundred, of lead sailors and soldiers, 
horse, foot and artillery, inhabited this world. 

Justice has never been done to bricks and soldiers 
by those who write about toys. The praises of the 
toy theatre have been a common theme for essayists, 
the planning of the scenes, the painting and cutting 
out of the caste, penny plain twopence coloured, the 
stink and glory of the performance and the final con¬ 
flagration. I had such a theatre once, but I never 
loved it nor hoped for much from it; my bricks and 
soldiers were my perpetual drama. I recall an in¬ 
cessant variety of interests. There was the mystery 
and charm of the complicated buildings one could 
make, with long passages and steps and windows 
through which one peeped into their intricacies, and 
by means of slips of card one could make slanting wavit 
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in them^ and send marbles rolling from top to base 
mid thence out into the hold of a waiting ship. Then 
there w^ere tlie fortresses and gun empliiceinents and 
covered ways in which one's soldit^rs went. And there 
was commerce; the. shops and markets and store-rooms 
full of nasturtium seed, tlirlft statl, lupin beans and 
suchlike provender from the garden; such stuff one 
stored in matcli-boxes and pilHwxes, or packed in 
sacks of old glove fingers tied up willi thread and sent 
off by waggons along the great military roa<l to the 
beleaguered fortress on the Indian frontier In^yond the 
worn places that were dismal swamps. And there were 
battles on the way. 

That great road is still dear in my memory. I was 
given, I forget by what benefactor, certain particularly 
fierce red Indians of lead—I have never setni such 
soldiers since—and for these my father helped me to 
make tepees of brown paper, and I settled them In a 
hitherto desolate country under the frowning nail- 
studded cliffs of an ancient trunk. Then I coiiciuered 
them and garrisoned their land. (Alas! they died, no 
doubt through contact with civilisation—-one my mother 
trod on—and their land tecamc a wilderness again and 
was ravaged for a time by a clockwork crocodilt^ of vast 
proportions.) And out towards tlie coabseuttle was 
a region near the Impassahlt) thickets of the ragged 
hearthrug where lived certain china Zulus hrandisfilng 
spears, and a mountain country of riulely piled bricks 
concealing the most devious ami enchanting eaves and 
several mines of gold and silver paper. Among tiiese 
rocks a numher of survivors from a Nimlfs Ark made 
a various, dangerous, albeit frecptently invalid and 
crippled fauna, and I was wont to Inereiist? tint un¬ 
cultivated wildness of this region further liy trees of 
privet-twigs from the garden hedge and box from the 
garden borders. By these territories went my Imperial 
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Road carrying produce to and fro, bridging gaps in 
the oilcloth, tunnelling through Encyclopaedic hills— 
one tunnel was three volumes long—defended as occa¬ 
sion required by camps of paper tents or brick block¬ 
houses, and ending at last in a magnificently engineered 
ascent to a fortress on the cliffs commanding the Indian 
reservation. 

My games upon the floor must have spread over 
several years and developed from small beginnings, 
incorporating now this suggestion and now that. They 
stretch, I suppose, from, seven to eleven or twelve. I 
played them intermittently, and they bulk now in the 
retrospect far more significantly than they did at the 
time. I played them in bursts, and then forgot them 
for long periods; through the spring and summer I 
was mostly out of doors, and school and classes caught 
me early. And in the retrospect I see them all not 
only magnified and transfigured, but fore-shortened 
and confused together. A clockwork railway, I seem 
to remember, came and went; one or two clockwork 
boats, toy sailing ships that, being keeled, would do 
nothing but lie on their beam ends on the floor; a 
detestable lot of cavalrymen, undersized and gilt all 
over, given me by a maiden aunt, and very much what 
one might expect froxu an aunt, that I used as Nero 
ti.scd his Christians to ornament my public buildings; 
and I finally mtdted soims into fratricidal bullets, and 
therewith l>h‘w the r<*st to flat splashes of lead hy 
means of a brass cannon in the garden. 

I find this empire of the floor much more vivid and 
d<;tail(d in my memory now than many of the owners 
of the skirts and legs and boots that went gingerly 
across its territori<^8. Occasionally, alas! they stooped 
to scrub, almlisbing in one universal destruction the 
slow growth of whole days of civilised development. 
I stili remember the hatred and disgust of these 
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catastrophes. Like Noah I was given warnings. Did 
I disregard them, coarse red hands would descend, 
plucking garrisons from fortresses and sailors from 
ships, jumbling them up in their wrong boxes, clumsily 
so that their rifles and swords were broken, sweeping 
the splendid curves of the Imperial Road into heaps 
of ruins, casting the jungle growth of Zululand into 
the fire. 

*^Well, Master Dick,’' the voice of this cosmic 
calamity would say, ‘‘you ought to have put them 
away last night. No! I can’t wait until you’ve sailed 
them all away in ships. I got my work to do, and do 
it I will.” 

And in no time all my continents and lands were 
swirling water and swiping strokes of house-flannel. 

That was the worst of my giant visitants, but my 
mother too, dear lady, was something of a terror to 
this microcosm. She wore spring-sided boots, a kind 
of boot now vanished, I believe, from the world, with 
dull bodies and shiny toes, and a silk dress with flounces 
that were very destructive to the more hazardous 
viaducts of the Imperial Road. She was always, I 
seem to remember, fetching me; fetching me for a meal, 
fetching me for a walk or, detestable absurdity! fetch¬ 
ing me for a wash and brush up, and she never seemed 
to understand anything whatever of the political 
systems across which she came to me. Also she forbade 
all toys on Sundays except the bricks for church¬ 
building and the soldiers for church parade, or a 
Scriptural use of the remains of the Noah’s Ark mixed 
lap VT^ith a wooden Swiss dairy farm. But she really 
did not know whether a thing was a church or not 
unless it positively bristled with cannon, and many a 
Sunday afternoon have I played Chicago (with the fear 
of God in my heart) under an infidel pretence that it 
:was a new sort of ark rather elaborately done. 
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Chicago, I must explain, -was based upon my 
father’s description of the pig slaughterings in that 
city and certain pictures I had seen. You made your 
beasts—^which were all the ark lot really, provisionally 
conceived as pigs—go up elaborate approaches to a 
central pen, from which they went down a cardboard 
slide four at a time, and dropped most satisfyingly 
down a brick shaft, and pitter-litter over some steep 
steps to where a head slaughterman (ne Noah) strung 
a cotton loop round their legs and sent them by pin 
hooks along a wire to a second slaughterman with a 
chipped foot (formerly Mrs. Noah) who, if I remember 
rightly, converted them into Army sausage by means 
of a portion of the inside of an old alarum clock. 

My mother did not understand my games, bat my 
father did. He wore bright-coloured socks and carpet 
slippers when he was indoors—my mother disliked 
boots in the bouse—and he would sit down on my 
little chair and survey the microcosm on the floor with 
admirable understanding and sympathy. 

It was he gave me most of my toys and, I more than 
suspect, most of my ideas. “ Here’s some corrugated 
iron,” he would say, “suitable for roofs and fencing,” 
and hand me a lump of that stiff crinkled paper that 
is used for packing medicine bottles. Or, Dick, do 
you see the tiger loose near the Imperial Road?—won’t 
do for your cattle ranch.” And I would find a bright 
new lead tiger like a special creation at large in the 
•world, and demanding a hunting expedition and much 
elaborate effort to get him safely housed in the city 
menagerie beside the captured dragon crocodile, tamed 
now, and his key lost and the heart and spring gone 

out of him. , 

And to the various irregular reading of my rather 
I owe the inestimable blessing of never having a b^ s 
book in my boyhood except those of Jules Verne. But 
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my father used to get books for himself and me from 
the Bromstead Institute, Fenimore Cooper and Mayoe 
Eeid and illustrated histories,*’ one of the llusso- 
Turkish war and one of Napier’s expedition to 
Abyssinia I read from end to end; Stanley and 
Livingstone, lives of Wellington, Napoleon and Gain- 
baldi, and back volumes of Punch, from which I 
derived concej^ions of foreign and domestic politics 
it has taken years of adult reflection to correct. And 
at home permaij^ently we had Wood’s Natural History 
.a brand-new illustrated Green’s History of the English 
People, Irvifig’s Companions of Columbus, a great num¬ 
ber of unbound parts of some geographical work, a 
Voyage Round the World I think it was called, with, 
pictures of foreign places, and Clarke’s New Testament 
with a map of Palestine, and a variety of other 
informing books bought at sales. There was a 
Sowerby’s Botany also, with thousands of carefully 
tinted pictures of British plants, and one or two 
other important works in the sitting-room. I was 
allowed to turn these over and even lie on tha 
floor with them on Sundays and other occasions of 
exceptional cleanliness. 

And in the attic I found one day a very old 
forgotten map after the fashion of a bird’s-eye view, 
representing the Crimea, that fascinated me and kept 
me for hours navigating its waters with a pin, 

§ 2 

My father was a lank-limbed man in easy shabby 
tweed clothes and with his hands in his troufu^r 
pockets. He was a science teacher, taking a number 
of classes at the Bromstead Institute in Kent under 
the old Science and Art Department, and visiting” 
various schools; and our resources were eked out by 
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my mother’s income of nearly a hundred pounds a 
year^ and hy his inheritance of ac terrace of three pala¬ 
tial but structurally T^nsound stucco houses near Brom- 
stead Station. ^ ‘ 

They were big clumsj^ •’..residences in the earliest 
Victorian style^ interminably high and’ with deep 
damp basements and downstairs i coal-c^tes and 
kitchens that suggested an archif^t.^ vindictively 
devoted to the discomfort of the serv^® _c 1W.25J^ If 
so, he had overreached himself an'^&featld# hil^^#. 
for no servant would stay in unless 

exceptional wages or exceptional tol^toce of ih^; 
eJEciency or exceptional freedom in rep^^^ Every 
storey in the house was from twelve to Spfeen feet 
high (which would have been cool and pleasant in a 
hot climate), and the stairs went steeply up, to end 
at last in attics too inaccessible for occupation. The 
ceilings had vast plaster cornices of classical design, 
fragments of which would sometimes fall unexpectedly, 
and the wall-papers were bold and gigantic in pattern 
and much variegated by damp and ill-mended rents. 

As my father was quite unable to let more than 
one of these houses at a time, and that for the most 
part to eccentric and undesirable tenants, he thought 
it politic to live in one of the two others, and devote 
the rent he received from the let one, when it was 
let, to the incessant necessary repairing of all three. 
He also did some of the repairing himself and, smoking 
a bull-dog pipe the while, which my mother would not 
allow him to do in the house, he cultivated vegetables 
in a sketchy, unpunctual and not always successful 
manner in the unoccupied gardens. The three houses 
faced north, and the back of the one we occupied was 
covered by a grape-vine that yielded, I remember, small 
green grapes for pies in the spring, and imperfectly 
ripe black grapes in favourable autumns for the pur- 
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poses of dessert* The grape-vliic^ playin! mi liiiperl/iiit 
part in my life, for my father broke iii»s iit^ek while be 
was pruning it, when I was fehirletan 

.‘Mv father was wliat Lh ealled a iiinii of kit 

they were, not always good Ideas* My grant!fatiirr had 
Been a private sehoolmaHler am! mm of the finiiidrrn of 
The College of Preceptors, and my father had assisted 
him in his school until increasing eoiiipelitioii and 
diminishing attendance had iinuie it that the 

’ days of small private seliools kt‘pt hy tiiif|iialiiird |irr«ofis 
were numhered. Thereupon my fatluT had roiisrd tiliit" 
self and had qtialifu^d as ii seieiire Irarhcr under liie 
Science and Art Department, wfiielt In lliosr davi had 
charge of the seientifm and artistic cdtnailitm of the 
mass of the English poimlation, mul had Ihnnvti tdiit- 
self into science teaching iirul Itii* riiriiing of govern* 
ment grants therefor with greiil If Iraiistlory tmd nml 
success. 

I do not remember anything of itiy fal}irr*s iMtllrr 
and more energetic time* I was tin* child iif my 

parents* middle years; they married when my faltirr 
was thirty-five and my mother pmt forty, mul t mw 
only the last decadmit pfinse of hin rdiiciiliimat eorrrr* 

The Science and Art tbqiarlmriit tin diii»4i*‘il 

altogether from llie world, and pcopie are it 

now with the utmost readiness iiml griirrieiity* Part 
of its substance and staff iind spirit stifUie, more or 
less completely digestcal into the Iloartl «f tsdociitloii, 

. The world does move on, evtai In it-i goemuiiriit* 

Tt is wonderful how many of the clmti.y ami Ihtiitrd 

governing bodies of my youlli mul early iiiaitlmod lii«e 
given place now to more setenilfk and illiiaciit neieliin- 
ery* When I was a boy, Emmslefidi which U mm a 
borough,^ was ruled by a strange kidy eitlli^d a I mud 
Board—it was the Age of Iloiirds-*-and ! still rrtiinii' 
^ber indistinctly my father rejiileliig at llm brralj;e*k 
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table ever llie lilitTallen of Ltiiitloii freiii the ec>rni|it 
and devastating iHintrol of a MetTopolilan Board of 
Works* llien there mvre filso Beluiid Boards; I wna 
already pnudienlty In polities he fort' tlu! I,iiiu!on School 
Board was iilHtndrd hy the spreading teiifcnelea of the 
lA«ultni (’oiiiity C'oiinell* 

It gives II inensiirc of tin* in*wnes.s of tnir inoclem 
ideas tif the State lo rcmtanht^r that the very bcgitiiiingi 
of piilille rdiicalicwi lie willilii iiiy fatlier*i lifetime^ and 
ttiai iiiariy most inlelligeiit and patrnilic pt'ople were 
sliochetl tH'yoiid nitvwure at the Slate doing aiiythinf 
of the sort* When lie was honu totally lllil«‘ral«t peo* 
pie who conlil iieilhfT read ii htwk tnir w^rite tnore ihaft 
pcrlwips a cliitiiHy aignaiwre, were to lie finiiwl every¬ 
where III Ififilaiid; and great iiiaiici of the popnk* 
lion Wf‘r«' gelling no iiisiniclion at alL Only a few 
arhools tloiirhdnal iipon the palroiiiige cif eseeplloiial 
parentH; all tivrr the eoiintry the old entlowisf gvmmmit 
icliook W'rrc hi lie fioind aliikiiig anti tlwindling; ninny 
of them hm! elnsrd nltogrtht'r. In the new* greiil ctni- 
Ircs of pii|ndatioii iiuiltdinles of cliildrni wt‘rc sweated 
ill the hietorirH* darkly ignorant and wrrtcfml iiiul 
llte nndf"r ri|yippf*«l ami timier staffed Naliioial and 
ilriilHlt setioiil'o su|i|fiirtrd hy v«iliiittiiry conlrihnllons 

find seetarifiii rivnlrirs, iinnie ati InetFeehial fight agidnsi 
Ihis frshTing ihirkness. !l was a vmuUiUm of nfidri 
rlainoiiriiig for reineilies, hiil there wm an litiiiienso 

mmmmi of Inditrrrrnee and prrjndiee to he overeotiio 
Before finy reiotalit a were possihle* Prflmpn sour day 
mmie inilio4ri«nis anil Ineitl liistorhiii will disefitiiiigle all 
the iiiinhite of iio|iiihirs itiicl iiithigtinlsiiis, the 00111“ 

tirrehilisin, otililariiinhim* ohalliinie cmwervatbin, 
hmmmltiifhm rnihmimuh out of which onr prt'riit 

edtriifitiiial orgiiniaatloii firose, I hmr long slneo 
isniit' hi hrlievr it twrmnty Unit fill now soeliil IfwtI- 
iiilitifin ^Jeaild hr horn ki eonftmkiii, find that at liwk 
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they slioiilcl cliifflj enitit‘ and ridiculous aspects. 

The distrust of governinenfc in the Victewia!! days was 
far too great, and the general Intelligence far tot^ low, 
t<i pernait the State to go about tlae new husiiiess it was 
taking up in a ImsineHslike. way, to train teachers, build 
and e<|iii|> schools, endow pedagogic resenreh, and pro¬ 
vide properly written school-books. Tliese ihitigs it 
was felt mmi be provided by individual and Itwal efforU 
and Huice it was manifest that it was individual and 
kval effort that w^ere in default, it was reliiclaiitly 
agreed to stimulate tluan by money paynumts, l"he 
State set up a machinery of examination IhiIIi in Seb 
cnee and Art and for the elementary schools; and 
payments, known technically as grants, were iiiiide in 
acec^rdanee with the examination results fittained, bf 
such schools as Providence might see M to send into 
the world. In this way it was felt the Demititd would 
Im establislied that would, according to the iKdirfs of 
that time. Inevitably ensure the Supply. An industry 
of '*{»rant earning” was created, and this would give 
education as a necessary by-product. 

In the end this Wief was found to need qualificaytm, 
but (iraiit-eiiriiing wms still in full aelivity when I 
a small Imy. So far as tlm Science and Art Deparliiieat 
and my father are concerned, tint tusk of examiiiiitlmi 
wat entrusted to eminent scientific men, for the niosl pari 
quite unamislomcd to teaching. You see, if tht^y filsn 
were teaching similar classes to those they exaititned, il 
was feared that injustice might be clone. Year aflcT yteir 
these cmiinent persons set questions and 4*nipIoyril siile- 
ordinates to read and mark the incri*asitig thousands of 
answers that ensued, and having no doubt the iiatloiirtl 
Ideal of ffiirnesH well developed in their minds, they 
were eartd'ul each yt^ar to re-read the prfwding piifirr"! 
Iwfore composing the current ont% in order to wtial 
It was usual to ask. As a result of this, In tfu* cowrie 
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of a few years the recurrence and permutation of ques- 
r tions became almost calculable^ and since the practical 
^ object of the teaching was to teach people not science, 

' but how to write answers to these questions, the industry 
I of Grant-earning assumed a form easily distinguished 
from any kind of genuine education whatever. 

Other remarkable compromises had also to be made 
^ with the spirit of the age. The unfortunate conflict 
between Eeligion and Science prevalent at this time was 
mitigated, if I remember rightly, by making graduates 
in arts and priests in the established church Science 
Teachers ex officto, and leaving local and private enter¬ 
prise to provide schools, diagrams, books, material, 
according to the conceptions of efficiency prevalent in 
I the district. Private enterprise made a particularly 
good thing of the books, A number of competing 
^ firms of publishers sprang into existence specialising 
in Science and Art Department work; they set them¬ 
selves to produce text-books that should supply exactly 
the quantity and quality of knowledge necessary for 
every stage of each of five and twenty subjects into 
which desirable science was divided, and copies and 
4 models and instructions that should give precisely the 
method and gestures esteemed as proficiency in art. 
f Every section of each book was written in the idiom 
found to be most satisfactory to the examiners, and 
teat questions extracted from papers set in former years 
were appended to every chapter. By means of these 
last the teacher was able to train his class to the very 
highest level of grant-earning efficiency, and very 
l» naturally he cast all other methods of exposition aside. 
First he posed his pupils with questions and then 
dictated model replies- 

That was my father’s method of instruction, 
attended his classes as an elementary grant-earner from 
the age of ten until his death, and it is so I remem- 
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l>€r lum, HitliniJ: on tlie edge of a table, sauitbering E 
vawn occjusienally iiml giving out tlie iufalUblt^ foriMule 
to tlie iiidusltimuslj scribbling class sitting in rows of 
desks before luiii. Occasionally be would slide to bis 
feet and go to a blackboard on an cased and draw on 
that very slowly and dcliberattdy in coloured chalks a 
diagram for the class to copy in colounal pencils, and 
sometimes be would display a specimen or arrange an 
experiment for tlicm to see. The room in the Institute 
in wbkdi he tnnglit wans equipped with a certain amount 
of apparatus preserilwd as necessary for subject this 
and subject that by the Science and Art Department, 
and this my father would supplement witli ma{is and 
diagrams and drawings of bis own. 

But be never ri\ally did experiments, exe«*pt tbiit in 
tbe class in systematic Imtany lu‘ scunetiiues matb* us tease 
common flowers to pieces. He did not dti 4 ‘xperliiienti 
If be could possibly ludp it, because in tin* first place 
they used up time and gas for tlie Bunsen burner and 
good material In a ruinous fasbion, and in tbe second 
they were. In Ins ratber careless ami sketehy fiamls, apt 
to endanger the apparatus of the inslituir and even 
the lives of bis students. Then thirdly, reiil etpt'rb 
ments invidved washing up. And moreovfT tlu*y 
always turned out wrong, and sometiim^s iittsled I lie 
too obHcrviint Ituirncr very seriously ami opmiful «b*- 
moridlsing controversies. Quite early in bit* 1 
quired an almost ineriulicaWe sense of the iiiiseieiitifir 
perversity of Nature and the impassable gulf^tliat 
fixed betwemi systemiitic science and elusive^ fact. I 
knew, for example, tliat In science, wlieltier it be sub¬ 
ject XIL, Organic Chemistry, or subject XVIL, Anima! 
Physiology, when you blow Into a glass of lime watm 
It instantly bremnes cloudy, and if you emilliuit* ti 
blow it eleiirs iigain, wlcTcas in tridli you may bbi^ 
bito t!if* Htuff from tbe lime-water bottle until jiiii urn 
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ctinison in the face and painful under the cars^ and it 
never l>ec‘onu\s cleiidv at all. And I knew, too, that 
in s‘eii'nee if you })ut potassium chlorate into a retort 
and luvat it over a Bunsen burner, oxygen is disengaged 
and may be eolha^ted over water., whereas ia Z'zzh life 
if you do anything of the sort the Tccsel cracks with a 
loiul ri*port, the potassium chlorate descends cinnling 
iij)on Uie i!amt\ the experimenter says ‘'"Oh! Damn!*' 
with astonishing lu'artiness and distinctness, and a lady 
studont in tint back seats gets up and lea%a\s the room. 

Seieiua* is tlu‘ organised conquest of Nature, and I 
can <|uile imdtasland that ancituit libertine refusing to 
ctuipcrale in ht‘r own undoing. And I can quite 
understand, too, tny fathcr^s preference for what he 
called an illustrations experiment, which was simply an 
arrangement of the apparatus in front of the class with 
tiolhifig wliatever by way of material, and tbe Bunsen 
burner clean and ctad, and tlien a slow luminous 
dvseriptieui (d’ just what you did put in it when you 
wore so ill advisotl as to carry the alFair beyond illus- 
fratitm, ami just i*xacily what ought anyhow to happ<‘n 
%vlitui you did. He had coiiHiderable pow<TS of vivid 
t‘xpre.ssion, so that in this way he could make us see 
all !u* <l(\serihrd. d'he class, frecal from any unphsasant 
nrrvous trnsituu couhl (Iraw this sHll lift* without 
iiimdiing, and if any part was ttm diilleult to draw, 
then my fat Inn would produce a siniplified v(*rsion on 
the blackboard to In* t'opital insit'ad. And In*, would 
alsf> wriU* on the blackboard any <‘xct‘piionally didlcult 
but granta*arnlng words, such as tunpyreumntic ** or 

Initryoidal.^’ 

Stune words in constant use he rarely explained. I 
r<*memt>cr once sticking up my Imnd and asking him 
in the* full flow of description, ** Please, sir, what is 
docfulent? 

Tlic precipitate is/" 
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“ Yes^ sir^ but what docs It meim? 

“ Oil I flocculent 1said my father^ floccnlent! 

Why-” he extended his hand and arm and twhhilec! 

his fingers for a second in the air. like that/* 
said- 

I thought the explanation sufficient, but he pausnl 
for a moment after giving it. As in a Hock IwiL ymi 
know/' he added and resumed his discourse. 

§ 3 

My father, I am afraid, carried a natural mcoiii* 
petence in practical affairs to an exct^ptionally high 
level. He combined practical incompetence, |iriiclieai 
enterprise and a thoroughly sanguine teiiipt^ramenU i« 
a manner that I have never seen pariilleled in niiy 
human being. He was always trying to do new tliltig** 
in the briskest manner, uiith^r Ihe sugffesfioii IhhiL » 
or papers or his own spontaneous imagination, arul a*’* 
he had never been trained to cio anything whatever tii 
his life properly, his futilities were exttaisive aiift 
thorough. At one time lie nearly gave up his elii'sse^ 
for intensive culture, so enamoured w%aH he tif its lies'll 
bilities; the peculiar pungency of the iiuuuirt* li<^ got. 
in pursuit of a chemical theory of his own, has sear ml 
my olfactory memories for a lifetime. Tin* iiitnislvr 
culture phase is very clear in my mfm«»ry; it caifie 
near the end of his career and when I wars betwrnt 
eleven and twelve. I was mobilised to gather eatf*r“ 
pillars on several occasions, and assisted in noetiirrml 
raids upon the slugs by lantcini-liglit that wreckinl iiiy 
preparation work for school next day. My father ihiir 
up both lawns, and trenched and manured hi of 

immense vigour alternating with pericais of piiraly.sliig 
distaste for the garden. And for weeks he tiilktal 
about eight hundred pounds an acre at every meal, 

A garden, even when it is not cxasperiitect by 
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iiietliiHls, Lh a lhiii|i^ m as n baby. 

Its iiiotulH til liF walelii'd; it docs tint wait upon 

^ the tniUlvAltir’s ciiiivFiiitniiH% but has thut\s tif its own, 

. Iid«aisive inilliirr grrally iiicri*ascH this ciisposilum to 
trcnibh* inaiikiiul; it umkrs a garchai touchy and 
byslcricah a driiggod anti dcuioraliscd and ovcr- 
Irrilalcil gardtau i\ly father gtd at cross purposes with 
tuir two pnichrs at an «%arly siagta Kvt*rything grew 
wrung from llie first; in last* anti if iny fallttu'’H manures 
itilcnsificd iiolhing else, they certainly intensified the 
rriiiiordiiil C’lirsc, d'lic peas were cat«‘n in the night 
before thiw were three inchcH hlgln the Iwans bore 
imthtiig bitl; lillglit* the only apparent result of a 
spraying of the |io!aloes was to develop a pfuehant in 
tlir eat for beliig ill iiidoors* the eucuinher franu'S wewe 
r* il'iiwiged by the catajHittiiig of hoys going down the 
tune at tin* tiaek. mid all ymir cueuiiiliers were inysteri- 
misty rirtliblemL 11iat lane with its iieeasionnl paHsers- 
; by ithi tiittch to wreck the inlensivt' scliciiie* iHTnuse my 
fattier always alofiptal work aiwl went Imloors il any 
«itir waleticii him* His special iiiamirc was apt to 
iirotei** a Iroitbiesiimr spirit of impury in hardy natures. 

In digging his rows and shaping lus patches lie 
* iif*gl«Tfefl tfit^ giiiiliiig string iiiu! triistcil to his eye 
iiliogctlirr too iitiieti* mid the conse(|mmt oblic|nity and 
'' the various waiul hreakH and scare'crows fie creeled, 
and particidarly an irrigiitioii etmtrivnnee he began 
awl iirvrr fmislird by which everything was to bo 
W'iitrred at once by tiieaiw of pieces of gutter from the 
rotd* atal tmtlioiises of Nninher ti, and a Inrgt^ and 
partiindiirly obstiiiatr ctniiip of rlderdmslH^s in the 
filiolisfietf hedg*^ lhat he had failed to licstroy entirely 
ritlirr by avr or by llri% combined to give the gardens 
under tiileiislvr ctdtnrc ii sttigtilarly ilcsolatc and dis¬ 
orderly appeiiraitcr. Il«^ look steps towards the diver* 
»im of <Hir Iwmse drain nndtfr the influence of the 
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Sewage Utilisation Society; but happily he stopped in 
time. He hardly completed any of the operations he 
began; something else became more urgent or simply 
he tired; a considerable area of the Number 2 territory 
was never even dug up. 

In the end the affair irritated him beyond endurance. 
Never was a man less horticultur<alIy»nnn(l (!. The 
clamour of these vegetables he had launchfd into the 
world for his service and assistance, wore out his 
patience. He would walk into the garden tlu^ happiest 
of men after a day or so of disregard, talking to me 
of history perhaps or social organisation, or sum¬ 
marising some book he had read. He talked to me of 
anything that interested him, regardless of my limita¬ 
tions. Then he would begin to note the growtli of the 
weeds. ** This won't do/' he would say and pull up a 
handful. 

More weeding would follow and the talk would be¬ 
come fragmentary. His hands would become earthy, 
his nails black, weeds would snap off in his careless 
grip, leaving the roots behind. The world would 
darken. He would look at his fingers with disgtisted 
astonishment. ** Curse these weeds!" he would say 
from his heart. His discourse was at an end# # # * 

I have memories, too, of his sudden unexpected 
charges into the tranquillity of the house, his hands 
and clothes intensively enriched. He would come In 
like a whirlwind. " This damned stuff all ovtT nm 
and the Agricultural Chemistry Class at six! Bah! 
Aaaaaah !" 

My mother would never learn not to atfctatipt to 
break him of swearing on such occasions. She would 
remain standing a little stiffly in the scullery refusing 
to assist him to the adjectival towel ha sought 
‘"If you say such things—" 

He would dance with rage and hurl the soap about 
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The towel! ” he would cry^ flicking suds f rom Ms 
Angers in every direction; '‘the towel! Ill let the 
blithering class slide if you don’t give me the towel! 
Ill give up everything, I tell you—everything 

At last with the failure of the lettuces came the 
breaking point. I was in the little arbour learning 
Latin irregular verbs when it happened. I can see him 
stilly his peculiar tenor voice still echoes in my brain, 
shouting his opinion of intensive culture for all the 
world to hear, and slashing a'way at that abominable 
mockery of a crop wuth a hoe. We had tied them up 
with bast only a w^eek or so hefore, and now half were 
rotten and half had shot up into tall slender growths. 
He had the hoe in both hands and slogged. Great 
wipes he made, and at each stroke he said, “ Take 
that!” 

The air was thick with flying fragnumts of abortive 
salad. It was a fantastic massacre. It was the I'rench 
Revolution of that cold tyranny, tlu‘ vindictive over¬ 
throw of the pampered vegetable aristocrats. Aftcu* he 
had assuaged his passion upon tluan, he; tuiuu'd for 
other prey; he kicked hoh's m two of our noblest 
marrows, flicked off the heads of half a row of arti¬ 
chokes, and shied the hoc with a sph*ndi<i smash into 
the cucumber frame. Something of the awe of that 
moment returns to me as I writti of it. 

‘‘Well, my boy,” he said, approaching witli an 
expression of benefictmt Iiappimsss, “ Tve done witli 
gardening. Let^s go for a walk like, rensonnlde laungs* 
I’ve had enough of this”—Ins face was eonvidsed for 
an instant with bitter resentment—” Pandering to 
cabbages.” 

§ 4 

That afternoon's walk sticks in my memory for many 
reasons. One is that we went further than 1 had ever 
been before; far beyond Keston and nearly to Seven-* 
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oaks^ coming back by train from Dnnton Greenand 
the other is that my father as he went along talked 
about himself, not so much to me as to himself, and 
about life and what he had done with it. He mono- 
logued so that at times he produced an eiffect of weird 
world-forgetfulness. I listened puzszled, and at that 
time not understanding many things that after%?ai*ds 
became plain to me. It is only in recent years that I 
have discovered the pathos of that monologue; how 
friendless my father was and uncompanioned in his 
thoughts and feelings, and what a hunger he may have 
felt for the sympathy of the undeveloped youngster 
who trotted by his side. 

“ I’m no gardener,” he said, ** I’m no anything. 
Why the devil did I start gardening? 

I suppose man was created to mind a garden. . . 
But the Fall let us out of that! What was I created 
for? God! what was I created for? . , . 

“ Slaves to matter! Minding inanimate things! 
It doesn’t suit me, you know. I’ve got no hands and 
no patience. I’ve mucked about with life. Mucked 
about with life.” He suddenly addressed himself to 
me, and for an instant I started like an cavt‘sdro})per 
discovered. ** Whatever you do, boy, wliatman* you do, 
make a Plan. Make a good Plan and stick to it. Find 
out what life is about —I never have—and set yourself 
to do—whatever you ought to do. I admit it’s a 
puzzle. , . . 

“ Those damned houses have been tbe curse of my 
life. Stucco white elephants! Beastly cracked stucco 
with stains of green—black and green. Conferva 
and soot. . . . Property, they are! , . . Beware of 
Things, Dick, beware of Things! Before you know 
where you are you are waiting on them and minding 
them. They’ll eat your life up. Eat up your hours 
and your blood and energy! When those houses came 
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to me^ I ought to have sold them—or fled the country, 

I ought to have cleared out. Sarcophagi—eaters of 
men! Oh! the hours and days of work^ the nights of 
anxiety those vile houses have cost me! The painting! 
It worked up my arms; it got all over me. I stank of 
it. It made me ill. It isn't living—it's minding. . . - 

'‘Property's the curse ■ of life. Property! Ugh! 
Look at this country all cut up into silly little paral¬ 
lelograms, look at all those villas we passcxl just now 
and those potato patches and that tarred shanty and 
the hedge! Somebody’s minding every bit of it like 
a dog tied to a cart’s tail. Patching it and bothering 
about it. Bothering! Yapping at every passer-by. 
Look at that notice-board! One rotten worried little 
beast wants to keep us other rotten little beasts off Ms 
patch,—God knows why! Look at the weeds in it. 
Look at the mended fence! , , . There’s no property 
worth having, Dick, but money. That’s only good to 
spend. All these things. Human souls buried under 
a cartload of blithering rubbish. . . , 

“I’m not a fool, Dick. I have qualities, imagina¬ 
tion, a sort of go. I ought to have made a better tliing 
of life. 

“I’m sure I could have done tilings. Only thc‘ old 
people pulled my leg. They started me wrong, Tliey 
never started me at all. I only lu'gan to lind out what 
life was like when I was nearly forty. 

“If I’d gone to a nniversily; if Fd had any sort of 
sound training, if T liadn’t slipped into the haphaJiard 
places that came. (‘asi(\st. ... 

“Nobody wariual me. Nobody. It isiPt a world 
wc live in, Diek; it’s a cascadtt of accidents; its a 
chaos exasperattal by poIic(mien! Toa be warned in 
time, Diek. You stick to a plan. Don’t wait for any 
one to show you the way. Nobody will Thert^ isn’t a 
way till you make one. Get education, get a good 
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education. FigM your way to the top. It^s your only 
chance. IVe watched you. Youll do no good at dig- 
ding and property nainding. There isn't a neighbour 
in Bromstead won't be able to skin you at suchlike 
games. You and I are the brainy unstable kind, top¬ 
side or nothing. And if ever those blithering houses 
come to you—don'f have 'em. Give them away! Dyna¬ 
mite ’em—and offi Live, Dick! Ill get rid of them 
for you if I can, Dick, but remember what I say.” . . . 

So it was my father discoursed, if not in those 
particular words, yet exactly in that manner, as he 
slouched along the southward road, with resentful eyes 
becoming less resentful as he talked, and flinging out 
clumsy illustrative motions at the outskirts of Brom¬ 
stead as we passed along them. That afternoon he 
hated Bromstead, from its foot-tiring pebbles up. He 
had no illusions about Bromstead or himself. I have 
the clearest impression of him in his garden-stained 
tweeds with a deer-stalker hat on the back of his head 
and presently a pipe sometimes between his teeth and 
sometimes in his gesticulating hand, as he became 
diverted by his talk from his original exasperation. . . . 

This particular afternoon is no doubt mixed up in 
my memoj’y with many other afternoons; all sorts of 
things my father said and did at differtmt times have 
got themselves referred to it; it filled me at the time 
with a great unprecedented sense of fellowship and it 
has become the symbol now for all our intercourse 
together. If I didn't understand the things he said, I 
did the mood he was in. He gave me two very broad 
ideas in that talk and the talks I have mingled with it; 
he gave them to me very clearly and they have re¬ 
mained fundamental in my mind; one a sense of the 
extraordinary confusion and waste and planlessness of 
;the human life that went on all about us; and tlie other 
of a great ideal of order and economy which he called 
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variously Science and Civilisation^ and whicli^ tliougli I 
do not remember that he ever used that word^ I sup¬ 
pose many people nowadays would identify with So- 
cialism^—as the Fabians expound it. 

He was not very definite about this Science^ yon 
must understand^ but he seemed always to be waving 
his hand towards it,—^just as his contemporary Tenny¬ 
son seems always to be doing—he belonged to his age 
and mostly his talk was destructive of the limitedl 
beliefs of his time, he led me to infer rather than 
actually told me that this Science was coming, a spirit 
of light and order, to the rescue of a world groaning 
and travailing in muddle for the want of it. . • . 

§ 5 

When I think of Bromstead nowadays I find it 
inseparably bound up with the disorders of my father^s 
gardening, and the odd patchings and paintings that 
disfigured his houses. It was all of a piece with that. 

Let me try and give something of the quality of 
Bromstead and something of its history. It is the 
quality and history of a thousand places round and 
about London, and round and about the other great 
centres of population in the world. Indeed it is in a 
measure the quality of the whole of this modern world 
from which we who have the statesman's passion strug¬ 
gle to evolve, and dream still of evolving order. 

First, then, you must think of Bromstead a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago, as a narrow irregular little 
street of thatched houses strung out on the London and 
Dover Road, a little mellow sample unit of a social 
order that had a kind of completeness, at its level, of 
its own. At that time its population numbered a 
little under two thousand people, mostly engaged in 
agricultural work or in trades serving agriculture* 
There was a blacksmith, a saddler, a chemist, a doctor, 
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a barber, a linen-draper (who brewed his own beer), a 
veterinary surgeon, a hardware shop, and two capacious 
inns. Eound and about it were a number of pleasant 
gentlemen’s seats, whose owners went frequently to 
London town in their coaches along the very tolerable 
high-road. The church was big enough to hold the 
whole population, were people minded to go to church, 
and indeed a large proportion did go, and all who 
married were married in it, and everybody, to begin 
with, was christened at its font and buried at last in 
its yew-shaded graveyard. Everybody knew everybody 
in the place. It was, in fact, a definite place and 
a real human community in those days. There was a 
pleasant old market-house in the middle of the town 
with a weekly market, and an annual fair at which 
much cheerful merry making and homely intoxieatioi> 
occurred; there was a pack of hounds which hunted 
within five miles of London Bridge, and the local 
gentry would occasionally enliven tlie place with valiant 
cricket matches for a hundred guineas a side, to thtf 
vast excitement of the entire population. It was very 
much the same sort of place that it had been for three 
or four centuries. A Bromstead Rip van Witikh^ from 
1550 returning in 1750 would have found most of the 
old houses still as he had known them, the same trades 
a little improved and differentiated one from the olhey, 
the same roads rather more carefully tended, llic Inns 
not very much altered, the ancient familiar market^ 
house. The occasional wheeled traffic would have 
struck him as the most remarkable difFerenee, next; 
perhaps to the swaggering painted stone momiments 
instead of brasses and the protestant severity of the 
communion-table in the parish church,—both from the 
material point of view very little things. A Rip van 
Winkle from 1S50, again, would have noticed scarcely 
greater changes; fewer clergy, more people, and par* 
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ticularly more people of the middling sort; the glass 
in the windows of many of the houses^ the stylish 
chimneys springing up everywhere would have im¬ 
pressed hiin^ and suchlike details. The place would 
have had the same boundaries^ the same broad essential 
features^ w^ould have been still itself in the way that 
a man is still himself after he has “ filled out ” a little 
and grown a longer beard and changed his clothes. 

But after 1750 something got hold of the world, 
something that was destined to alter the scale of every 
human affair. 

That something was machinery and a vague 
energetic disposition to improve material things. In 
another part of England ingenious people were begin¬ 
ning to use coal in smelting iron, and were producing 
metal in abundance and metal castings in sizes that 
had hitherto been unattainable. Without warning or 
preparation, increment involving countless possibilities 
of further increment was coming to the strength of 
horses and men. “ Power/' all unsuspected, was flow¬ 
ing like a drug into the veins of the social body. 

Nobody seems to have perceived this coming of 
power, and nobody had calculated its probable con¬ 
sequences. Suddenly, almost inadvertently, people 
found themselves doing things that would have amazed 
their ancestors. They began to construct wheeled 
vehicles much more easily and cheaply than they had 
ever done before, to make up roads and move things 
about tliat had formerly been esteemed too heavy for 
locomotion, to join woodwork with iron nails instead 
of wooden pegs, to achieve all sorts of mechanical 
possibilities, to trade more freely and manufacture on 
a larger scale, to send goods abroad in a wholesale and 
systematic way, to bring back commodities from over¬ 
seas, not simply spices and fine commodities, but goods 
in bulk. The new influence spread to agriculture, iron 
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appliances replaced wooden, breeding o£ stock became 
systematic, paper-making and printing increased and 
cheapened. Eoofs of slate and tile appeared amidst 
and presently prevailed over the original Bromstead 
thatch, the huge space of Common to the south was 
extensively enclosed, and what had been an ill-defined 
horse-track to Dover, only passable by adventurous 
coaches in dry weather, became the Dover Road^ and 
was presently the route first of one and then of several 
daily coaches. The High Street was discovered to be 
too tortuous for these awakening energies, and a new 
road cut off its worst contortions. Residential villas 
appeared occupied by retired tradesmen and widows, 
who esteemed the place healthy, and by others of a 
strange new unoccupied class of people who had money 
invested in joint-stock enterprises. First one and then 
several boys’ boarding-schools came, drawing their 
pupils from London^—^my grandfather’s was one of 
these. London, twelve miles to the north-west, was 
making itself felt more and more. 

But this was only the beginning of the growth 
period, the first trickle of the coming flood of mechani¬ 
cal power. Away in the north they were casting iron 
in bigger and bigger forms, worlang their way to the 
production of steel on a large scale, applying pow(!r in 
factories. Bromstead had almost doubled in size again 
long before the railway came; there was hardly any 
thatch left in the High Street, but instt^ad were houst.^s 
with handsome brass-knockered front doors and several 
windows, and shops with shop-fronts all of s<|uare glass 
panes, and the place was lighted publicly nov/ by oil 
lamps—^previously only one flickering lamp outside 
each of the coaching inns had broken the nocturnal 
darkness. And there was talk, it long remained talk,— 
of gas. The gasworks came in 18S4, and atoufe tlmt 
date my father’s three houses must have been built 
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convenient for tlie London Road. They mark nearly 
the beginning of the real suburban quality; they were 
let at first to City people still engaged in business. 

And then hard on the gasworks had come the rail¬ 
way and cheap coal; there was a wild outbreak of 
brickfields upon the claylands to the east, and the 
Great Growth had begun in earnest. The agricultural 
placidities that had formerly come to the very borders 
of the High Street were broken up north, west and 
south, by new roads. This enterprising person and 
then that began to “ run up ’’ houses, irrespective of 
every other enterprising person who was doing the 
same thing. A Local Board came into existence, and 
with much hesitation and penny-wise economy in¬ 
augurated drainage works. Rates became a common 
topic, a fact of accumulating importance. Several 
chapels of zinc and iron appeared, and also a white 
new church in commercial Gothic upon the common, 
and another of red brick in the residential district out 
beyond the brickfields tow’-ards Chessington. 

The population doubled again and doubled again, 
and became particularly teeming in the prolific work¬ 
ing-class ’’ district about the deep-rutted, muddy, coal- 
blackencd roads between the gasworks, Blodgett's 
laundries, and the railway goods-yard. Weekly prop¬ 
erties, that is to say small houses built by small 
property owners and let by the week, sprang up also in 
the Cage Fields, and presently extended right up the 
London Road. A single national school in an incon¬ 
venient situation set itself inadequately to collect sub¬ 
scriptions and teach the swarming, sniffing, grimy 
offspring of this dingy new population to read. The 
villages of Beckington, which used to be three miles to 
the west, and Blamely four miles to the east of Brom- 
stead, were experiencing similar distensions and pro¬ 
liferations, and grew out to meet us. All effect of 
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locality or community had gone from these places long 
before I was born; hardly any one knew any one; there 
was no general meeting place any more^ the old fairs 
were just common nuisances haunted by gypsl^s^ 
showmen_, Cheap Jacks and London roughs_, the churches 
were incapable of a quarter of the population. One or 
two local papers of shameless veniality reported the 
proceedings of the local Bench and the local Board, 
compelled tradesmen who were interested in these 
affairs to advertise, used the epithet Bromstedian as 
one expressing peculiar virtues, and so maintained in 
the general mind a weak tradition of some local quality 
that embraced us all. Then the parish graveyard filled 
up and became a scandal, and an ambitious area with 
an air of appetite was walled in by a Bromstead 
Cemetery • Company, and planted with suitably high- 
minded and sorrowful varieties of conifer. A stone¬ 
mason took one of the earlier villas with a front garden 
at the end of the High Street, and displayed a supply 
of urns on pillars and headstones and crosses in stone, 
marble, and granite, that would have sufficed to com¬ 
memorate in elaborate detail the entire population of 
Bromstead as one found it in 1750. 

The cemetery was made when I was a little boy of 
five or six; I was in the full tide of building and 
growth from the first; the second railway with its 
station at Bromstead North and the drainage followed 
when I was ten or eleven, and all my childish memo¬ 
ries are of digging and wheeling, of woods invaded by 
building, roads gashed open and littered with iron pipes 
amidst a fearful smell of gas, of men peeped at and 
seen toiling away deep down in excavations, of hedges 
broken down and replaced by planks, of wheelbarrows 
and builders* sheds, of rivulets overtaken and swal¬ 
lowed up by drain-pipes. Big trees, and especially 
elms, cleared of undergrowth and left standing amid 
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such tilings^ acquired a peculiar tattered dinginess 
rather in the quality of needy widow women who have 
seen happier days. 

The Ravensbrook of my earlier memories was a 
beautiful stream. It came into my world out of a 
mysterious Beyond^ out of a garden^ splashing brightly 
down a weir which had once been the weir of a mill. 
(Above the weir and inaccessible there were bulrushes 
growing in splendid clumps^ and beyond that;, pampas 
grasS;, yellow and crimson spikes of hollyhock., and 
blue suggestions of wonderland.) From the pool at 
the foot of this initial cascade it flowed in a leisurely 
fashion beside a footpath,—there were two pretty 
thatched cottages on the left, and here were ducks, 
and there were willows on the right,—and so came 
to where great trees grew on high banks on either 
hand and bowed closer, and at last met overhead. 
This part was difficult to reach because of an old 
fence, but a little boy might glimpse that long cavern 
of greenery by wading. Either I have actually seen 
kingfishers there, or my father has described them 
so accurately to me that he inserted them into my 
memory, I remember them there anyhow. Most of 
that overhung part I never penetrated at all, but 
followed the field path with my mother and met the 
stream again, where beyond there were flat meadows, 
Eoper's meadows. The Ravensbrook went meandering 
across the mkiclle of these, now between steep banks, 
and now with wide shallows at the bends where the 
cattle waded and drank. Yellow and purple loose¬ 
strife and ordinary rushes grew in clumps along the 
hank, and now and then a willow. On rare occasions 
of rapture one might see a rat cleaning his whiskers 
at the water's edge. The deep places were rich with 
tangled weeds, and in them fishes lurked—to me 
they were big fishes—^water-boatmen and water-beetles 
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traversed the calm surface of these still deeps; in 
one pool were yellow lilies and water-soldiers, and in 
the shoaly places hovering fleets of small fry basked 
in the sunshine—to vanish in a flash at one's shadow. 
In one place, too, were Rapids, where the stream woke 
with a start from a dreamless brooding into foaming 
panic and babbled and hastexied. Well do I remember 
that half-mile of rivulet; all other rivers and cascades 
have their reference to it for me. And after I was 
eleven, and before we left Bromstead, all the delight 
and beauty of it was destroyed. 

The volume of its water decreased abruptly™! 
suppose the new drainage works that linked us up with 
Beckington, and made me flrst acquainted with the 
geological quality of the London clay, had to do with 
that—until only a weak imcleansing trickle remairu‘d. 
That at first did not strike me as a misfortune. An 
adventurous small boy might walk dryshod in 
hitherto inaccessible. But hard upon that canu^ the 
pegs, the planks and carts and devastation. Roper's 
meadows, being no longer in fear of floods, wt‘re now tt) 
be slashed out into parallelograms of untidy road, and 
built upon with rows of working-class cottages, 
roads came,—horribly; the houses followed. I'lu-y 
seemed to rise in the night. People movcal into tlnan 
as soon as the roofs were on, mostly worknuai nud tlunr 
young wives, and already in a year some of ihest^ raw 
houses stood empty again from defaulting tenants, with 
windows broken and wood-work warping and rotting. 
The Ravensbrook became a dump for old iron, rusty 
cans, abandoned boots and the like, and was n river 
only when unusual rains filled it for a day or ho with 
an inky flood of surface water. . . . 

That indeed was my most striking perception in 
the growth of Bromstead. The Ravensbrook had 
been important to my imaginative life; that way ha<l 
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always been mj first choice in all my walks with my 
mother^ and its rapid swamping by the new urban 
growth made it indicative of all the other things 
that had happened just before my time, or were still, 
at a less dramatic pace, happening. I realised that 
building was the enemy. I began to understand why 
in every direction out o£ Bromstead one walked past 
scaffold-poles into litter, why fragments of broken 
Brick and cinder mingled in every path, and the 
significance of the universal notice-boards, either 
white and new or a year old and torn and battered, 
promising sites, proffering houses to be sold or let, 
abusing and intimidating passers-by for fancied 
trespass, and protecting rights of way. 

It is difficult to disentangle now what I understood 
at this time and what I have since come to understand, 
but it seems to me that even in those childish days I 
was acutely aware of an invading and growing disorder. 
The serene rhythms of the old established agrieultuin*, 
I see now, were everywhere being replae(‘cl by culti¬ 
vation under notice and snatch crops; h<^dgt‘s etsnsetl to 
be repaired, and were replaced by ch<‘ap iron railings 
or chunks of corrugated iron; more and more lueirtl- 
ings sprang up, and contributed mor(t and more it) the 
nomad tribes of filthy ])ap<T sera])s that fiew b<‘ft)r(‘. 
the wind and ov^^rspread the country. The outskirts 
of Bromst(‘ad wa^re a maze of exploitation roads that 
led nowluTe, that ended in tarred ftaiees studtitsl with 
nails (I don’t remember barbed wire in iliost*. tiays; 
I think th(^ Z(‘itgeist did not })roduc(‘ that enlil Iatt*r), 
and in trespass hoards that used vehenumt language. 
Broken glass, tin cans, and ash<‘s and paper aboimtled. 
Clicap glass, clusap tin, abundant find, anti a free 
untaxed Press had rushed upon a world cpiite un^ 
prepartal to dispose of these blessings when tint fulness 
of enjoyment was past. 
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I suppose one might have persuaded oneself that 
all this was but the replacement of an ancient tran¬ 
quillity^ or at least an ancient balance^ by a new 
order. Only to my eyes^ quickened by my father’s 
intimations, it was manifestly no order at all. It 
was a multitude of incoordinated fresh starts, each 
more sweeping and destructive than the last, and 
none of them ever really worked out to a ripe and 
satisfactory completion. Each left a legacy of prod¬ 
ucts, houses, humanity, or what not, in its wake. It 
was a sort of progress that had bolted; it was change 
out of hand, and going at an unprecedented pace 
nowhere in particular. 

No, the Victorian epoch was not the dawn of a 
new era; it was a hasty, trial experiment, a gigantic 
experiment of the most slovenly and wasfctd'ul kind. 
I suppose it was necessary; I suppose all things are 
necessary. I suppose that before men will discipline 
themselves to learn and plan, they must first In a 
hundred convincing forms the folly and muddle that 
come from headlong, aimless and haphazard nudliods. 
The nineteenth century was an age of dianonstratiens, 
some of them very impressive demonstrations, of ilie 
powers that have come to mankind, but of permanmuD 
achievement, what wall our descendants elu‘rish? It 
is hard to estimate what grains of precious tiudal may 
not be found in a mud torrent of human produetiim 
on so large a scale, but will any one, a hiindn'd y<‘ars 
from now, consent to live in the houses tlu*. Vi(d:orians 
built, travel by their roads or railways, value the 
furnishings they made to live among or est(‘em, <%xct‘pt 
for curious or historical reasons, their prevahuit art 
and the clipped and limited literature that saiisfu'd 
their souls? 

That age which bore me was indeed a world full 
of restricted and undisciplined people, overtaken by 
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power, by possessions and great new freedoms, and 
xinable to make any civilised use of them whatever; 
stricken now by this idea and now by that, tempted 
first by one possession and then another to ill- 
considered attempts; it was my father’s exploitation 
of his villa gardens on the wholesale level. The whole 
of Bromstead as I remember it, and as I saw it last— 
it is a year ago now—is a dull useless boiling-up of 
human activities, an immense clustering of futilities. 
It is as unfinished as ever; the builders’ roads still 
run out and end in mid-field in their old fashion; 
the various enterprises jumble in the same hopeless 
contradiction, if anything intensified. Pretentious 
villas jostle slums, and public-house and tin tabernacle 
glower at one another across the cat-haunted lot that 
intervenes. Roper’s meadows are now quite frankly 
a slum; back doors and sculleries gape towards the 
railway, their yards are hung with tattered washing 
unashamed; and there seem to be more boards by 
the railway every time I pass, advertising pills and 
pickles, tonics and condiments, and suchlike solicitudes 
of a people with no natural health nor appetite left in 
them . . , 

Well, we have to do better. Failure is not failure 
nor waste wasted if it sweeps away illusion and lights 
the road to a plan. 

§ 6 

Chaotic indiscipline, ill-adjusted eiffort, spasmodic 
ainas, these give the quality of all my Bromstead 
memories. The crowning one of them all rises to 
desolating tragedy, I remember now the wan spring 
sunshine of that Sunday morning, the stiff feeling of 
best clothes and aggressive cleanliness and formality, 
when I and my mother returned froxn church to find 
my father dead. He had been pruning the grape 
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vine. He liad never liad a ladder long enougli to 
reach the sill of the third-floor windows—at honse« 
painting times he had borrowed one from the plumber 
who mixed his paint—and he had in his own happy- 
go-lucky way contrived a combination of the garden 
fruit ladder with a battered kitchen table that served 
all sorts of odd purposes in an outhouse. He had 
stayed up this arrangement by means of tln‘ garden 
roller^ and the roller had at the critical moment —rolled. 
He was lying close by the garden door "wilh Ins head 
queerly bent back against a broken and twisted rain¬ 
water pipe, an expression of pacific conbaitnuait nn his 
face, a bamboo curtain rod with a tabhhnife tied to 
end of it, still gripped in his hand. We had htam 
rapping for some time at the front door unable to makt* 
him hear, and then we came round by the door in tin 
side trellis into the garden and so discovered him. 

Arthur!’’ I remember my mother crying with the 
strangest break in her voice, ** What atij 3 "OU doing 
there? Arthur! And— Sunday!^* 

I was coming behind her, xnusing remotel.v, wluai 
the quality of her voice roused me. She sttKal as if slu! 
could not go near him. He had alwa^’S pms5»slcd her soj 
he and his ways, and this seemed only anotiier iuiigma. 
Then the truth dawned on her, she sliriektal as if afraic 
of him, ran a dozen steps hack towards tiie trellis dooi 
and stopped and clasped her inejr<‘(*tual gloved hands 
leaving me staring blankly’, too astonished f<sr fetding 
at the carelessly flung limbs. 

The same idea came to me also. I ran to lu^r. 
“ Mother! ” I cried, pale to the depthi of iny spirit; 

Is he dead? 

I had been thinking two minutes lud’ore of tlie eohl 
fruit pie that glorified our Sunday dinner-1 ahlt\ mul 
how I might perhaps get into the tre<t at tlie end <d tht 
garden to read in the afternoon. Now an htmwmv^ fad 
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had come down like a curtain and blotted out all my 
childish world. My father was lying dead before my 
eyes. ... I perceived that my mother was helpless 
and that things, must be done. 

Mother! ” I said^ “ we must get Doctor Beaseley^—i 
and carry him indoors.” 



CHAPTER THE THIRD 

SCHOLASTIC 


§ 1 

My formal education began in a small preparatory 
school in Bromstead. I went there as a day boy. The 
charge for my instruction was mainly set off by t!ie 
periodic visits of my father with a large bag of battered 
fossils to lecture to us upon geology, I was one of 
those fortunate youngsters who take readily to school 
work, I had a good memory, versatile interests and a 
considerable appetite for commendation, and wium 1 
was barely tw'clve I got a scholarship at the C'ity 
Merchants School and was entrusted witli a scholar's 
railway season ticket to Victoria. After my fatlu^r^ 
deai^li a large and very animated and solidly built unek 
in tweeds from Staffordshire, Uncle Mint<‘r, my inotlu‘r’i 
sister’s husband, with a remarkable aecamt and rtanark- 
able vowel sounds, who had plunged into tlu*. ikomstt^ad 
home once or twice for the night but who was otherwise 
unknown to me, came on the scene, sold off the three 
gaunt houses with the utmost gusto, investc^d the pro¬ 
ceeds and my father’s life insurance moiuw, and got us 
mto a small villa at Penge within sight of that iniuitaise 
facade of glass and iron, the Crystal Palace. Tlien ha 
retired in a mood of good-natured contianpt to his 
native habitat again. We stayed at Penge until my 
mother’s death. 

School became a large part of the world to me, ab¬ 
sorbing my time and interest, and I never ac<pnrecl 
that detailed and intimate knowledge of Penge atul the 
hilly villadom round about, that I have oi tlia town ait<J 
outskirts of Bromstead. 

M 
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It was a district of very mucli the same character^ 
but it was more completely urbanised and nearer to 
the centre of things; there were the same unfinished 
roads^ the same occasional disconcerted hedges and 
trees^ the same butcher’s horse grazing under a 
builder’s notice-board, the same incidental lapses into 
slum. The Crystal Palace grounds cut off a large part 
of my walking radius to the west with impassable fences 
and forbiddingly expensive turnstiles, but it added to 
the ordinary spectacle of meteorology a great variety 
of gratuitous fireworks which banged and flared away 
of a night after supper and drew me abroad to see them 
better. Such walks as I took, to Croydon, Wembledon, 
West Wickham and Greenwich, impressed upon me the 
interminable extent of London’s residential suburbs; 
mile after mile one went, between houses, villas, rows 
of cottages, streets of shops, under railway arches, over 
railway bridges. I have forgotten the detailed local 
characteristics—if there were any—of - much of that 
region altogether. I was only there two years, and 
half my perambulations occurred at dusk or after 
dark. But with Penge I associate my first realisations 
of the wonder and beauty of twilight and night, the 
effect of dark walls reflecting lamplight, and the mystery 
of blue haze-veiled hillsides of houses, th.e glare of shops 
by night, the glowing steam and streaming sparks of 
railway trains and railway signals lit up in the darkness. 
My first rambles in the evening occurred at Penge—X 
was becoming a big and independent-spirited boy—and 
J began my experience of smoking during these twilight 
prowls with tlie threepenny packets of American 
cigarettes then just appearing in the world. 

My life centred upon the City Merchants School. 
Usually I caught the eight-eighteen for Victoria, I had 
a midday meal and tea; four nights a week I stayed 
for preparation, and often I was not back home again 
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until within an hour of my bedtime. I spent my half 
holidays at school in order to play cricket and football. 
ThiSj and a pretty voracious appetite for miscellaneous 
reading which was fostered by the Penge Middleton 
Library^, did not leave me much leisure for local topog¬ 
raphy, On Sundays also I sang in the choir at St. 
Martin's Churchy and my mother did not like nie to 
walk out alone on the Sabbath afternoon, she iierself 
slumbered, so that I wrote or read at home, I must 
confess I was at home as little as I could contrive. 

Home, after my father's death, had become a very 
quiet and uneventful place indeed. My mother had 
either an unimaginative temperament or her mind was 
greatly occupied with private religious solicitudes, and 
I remember her talking to me hut little, and that 
usually upon topics I was anxious to evade. I had 
developed my own view about low-Church theology long 
before my father's death, and my meditation upon tliat 
event had finished my secret estrangement from miy 
mother's faith. My reason would not permit wen a 
remote chance of his being in hell, he was so man! firstly 
not evil, and this religion would not permit him a 
remote chance of being out yet. When I was a little 
boy my mother had taught me to read and write and 
pray and had done many things for me, uKltu^i she 
persisted in washing me and even in making my ehUhes 
until I rebelled against these things as indignities. 
But our minds parted very soon. She never began to 
understand the mental processes of my play, she never 
interested herself in my school life and work, she could 
not understand things I said; and she came, I tliink, 
quite insensibly to regard me with something of the 
same hopeless perplexity she had felt towards iny 
father. 

Him she must have wedded under considerable 
delusions. I do not think he deceived her, indecsd, nor 
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do I suspect him of mercenariness in their union; hut 
no doubt he played up to her requirements in the half 
ingenuous way that was and still is the quality of most 
wooing, and presented himself as a very brisk and 
orthodox young man. I wonder why nearly all love- 
making has to be fraudulent. Afterwards he must have 
disappointed her cruelly by letting one aspect after 
another of his careless, sceptical, experimental tempera¬ 
ment appear. Her mind was fixed and definite, she 
embodied all that confidence in church and decorum 
and the assurances of the pulpit which was characteristic 
of the large mass of the English people—for after all, 
the rather low-Church section was the largest single 
mass—in early Victorian times. She had dreams, I 
suspect, of going to church with him side by side; she 
in a little poke bonnet and a large flounced crinoline, all 
mauve and magenta and starched under a little lace- 
trimmed parasol, and he in a tall silk hat and peg-top 
trousers and a roll-collar coat, and looking rather like 
the Prince Consort,—^white angels almost visibly rain¬ 
ing benedictions on their amiable progress. Perhaps 
she dreamt gently of rauch-belaced babies and an 
interestingly pious (hut not too dissenting or fanatical) 
little girl or boy or so, also angel-haunted. And I 
think, too, she must have seen herself ruling a seemly 
■"home of taste,” with a vivarium in the conservatory 
that opened out of the drawing-room, or again, making 
preserves in the kitchen. My father’s science-teaching, 
his diagrams of disembowelled humanity, his pictures 
of prehistoric beasts that contradicted the Flood, his 
disposition towards soft shirts and loose tweed sui^, 
his inability to use a clothes brush, his spasmodic read¬ 
ing fits and his bulldog pipes, must have jarred cruelly 
with her rather unintelligent anticipations. His wild 
moments of violent temper when he would swear and 
smash things, absurd almost lovable storms that passed 
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like summer thunder^ must have been starkly dreadful 
to her. She was constitutionally inadaptable, and 
certainly made no attempt to understand or tolerate 
these outbreaks. She tried them by her standards^ and 
by her standards they were wrong. Her standards hid 
him from her. The blazing things he said rankled in 
her mind unforgettably. 

'As I remember them together they chafed con-^ 
stantly. Her attitude to nearly all his moods and aU 
his enterprises was a sceptical disapproval. She treated 
him as something that belonged to me and not to her. 

Your father/’ she used to call him^ as though I had 
got him for her. 

She had married late and she had, I think, become 
mentally self-subsisting before her marriage. Even in 
those Herne Hill days I used to wonder wliat was going 
on in her mind, and I find that old speculative curiosity 
return as I write this. She took a considerable interest 
in the housework that our generally servanth\ss con¬ 
dition put upon her—she used to have a charwoman In 
two or three times a week—^but she did not do it witli 
any great skill. She covered most of our furniture with 
flouncey ill-fitting covers, and she cooked plainly and 
without very much judgment. The Penge Iiouse, as it 
contained nearly all our Bromstead things, was i^rowilrd 
with furniture, and is chiefly associated in my mind 
with the smell of turpentine, a condiauait she used very 
freely upon the veneered mahogany pieces. My nmtfier 
had an equal dread of blacks ” by day and the “ niglit 
air,” so that our brightly clean windows were rarely 
open. 

She took a morning paper, and she would open it 
and glance at the headlines, but she did not rca<l it 
until the afternoon and then, I think, she was interested 
only in the more violent crimes, and in railway and 
mine disasters and in the minutest domesticities of tlio 
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Royal Family. Most of the books at home were my 
father's^, and I do not think she opened any of them. 
She had one or two volumes that dated from her own 
youths and she tried in vain to interest me in them; 
there was Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, a book 
I remember with particular animosity^, and Queechy and 
the Wide Wide World, She made these books of hers 
into a class apart by sewing outer covers upon them of 
calico and figured muslin. To me in these habiliments 
they seemed not so much books as confederated old 
ladies. 

My mother was also very punctual with her 
religious duties, and rejoiced to watch me in the choir. 

On winter evenings she occupied an armchair on the 
other side of the table at which I sat, head on hand 
reading, and she would be darning stockings or socks 
or the like. We achieved an effect of rather stuffy 
comfortableness that was soporific, and in a passive 
way I think she found these among her happy times. 
On such occasions she was wont to put her work down 
on her knees and fall into a sort of thoughtless musing 
that would last for long intervals and rouse my 
curiosity. For like most young people I could not 
imagine mental states without definite forms. 

She carried on a correspondence with a number^of 
cousins and friends, writing letters in a slanting Italian 
hand and dealing mainly with births, marriages and 
deaths, business starts (in the vaguest terms) and the 
distresses of liankruptcy. 

And yet, you know, sh(‘, did have a curious intimate 
life of her own that I suspect(‘d nothing of at the time, 
that only now lu'comes ert'dible to me. She kept a 
diary that is still in my posH<‘ssion, a diary of frag¬ 
mentary (‘iitries in a misetdlaruious collection of pocket 
books. She ])ut down the texts of the sermons she 
heard, and queer stiff little comments on casual 
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visitors,—^**Miss G. and much noisy shrieking talk 
about games and such frivolities and croqua^\ A. de¬ 
lighted and ver^ atteniwe” Such little human entries 
abound. She had an odd way of never writing a 
name, only an initial; my father is always ** A./' and 
I am always It is manifest she followed the 

domestic events in the life of the Princess of Wales, 
who is now Q^hen Mother, with peculiar interest and 
sympathy. ‘*^Pray G. all may be well/' she writes in 
one such crisis. ^ ’ 

^ But there ^Tp things about myself that I still find 
too poignant^to tell easily, certain painful and clumsy 
circumstances of my birth in very great dt'tail, the 
distressed* of my inJfantile ailments. Then later I find 
such things as this: “ Heard D. s—Tlu‘ "" s " is 
evidently swear ”—“ G. bless and keep my boy from 
evil/' And again, with the thin handwriting shaken 
by distress: ‘*D. would not go to churclu and hanlened 
his heart and said wicked infidel things, nmeln dis¬ 
respect of the clergy.' The anthem is tirt‘some! ! 1 
That men should set up to be wusct than their 
maker! ! !*' Then trebly underlined: J ffar M$ 

father^s teaching/* Dreadful little tangle of misap¬ 
prehensions and false judgments! More comforting 
for me to read, *'D. very kind and good. He grows 
more thoughtful every day." I suspta't mys(‘lf of for¬ 
gotten hypocrisies. 

At just one point my mother's pa])ers setan to dip 
deeper. I think the death of my fatht*r must have 
stirred her for the first time for many ytMrs tlnnk 
for herself. Even she could not go on living in any 
peace at all, ‘believing that he had imhaal Inaaj fimig 
headlong into hell. Of this gnawing solicitude she 
never spoke to me, never, and for her diary also slie 
could find no phrases. But on a loosi* half slnad; of 
notepaper between its pages I find this passage that 
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follows, written very carefully. I do not know whose 
lines they are nor hpw she came upon them. They 
run:— . 


“And if there be no Mieeting past the grave; 

If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 

Be not afraid ye waiting hearts that weep* . 

For God still giveth His beloved ^^ep, 

And if an endless sleep He wills, So best.” 

T ; ‘ ' 

That scrap of verse amazed me^/i^en 
X could even wonder if my mothe'fvfelly 
the import of what she had copied outi''^Mt 
me as if a stone-deaf person had sudd 
and joined in a whispered conversation, 
thinking how far a mind in its general effect quite 
hopelessly limited, might range. After that I went 
through all her diaries, trying to find something more 
than a conventional term of tenderness for my father. 
But I found nothing. And yet somehow there grew 
upon me the realisation that there had been love. . . ■ 
Her love for me, on the other hand, was abundantly 



turned 
set me ■ 


expressed. 

I knew nothing of that secret life of feeling at 
the time; such expression as it found was .all beyond 
my schoolboy range. I did not know when I plca.sed 
her and I did not know when I di.stressed her. 
Chiefly I was aware of my mother as rather dull com¬ 
pany, as a mind thorny with irrational conclusions 
and incapable of explication, as one believing quite 
wilfully and irritatingly in impossible things. So I 
suppose it had to be; life was coming to nu; in new 
forms and with new requirements. It was e.sscntial 
to our situation that we should fail to umhtrstand. 
After this space of years I have come to rcalis.alions 
and attitudes that dissolve my estrangement from h<-r, 
I can pierce tliese barriers, I can sec her and feel her 
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as a loying and feeling and desiring and muddle- 
headed person. There are times when I would have 
her alive again^ if only that I might be kind to her 
for a little while and give her some return for the 
narrow intense affection^ the tender desires, she evi¬ 
dently lavished so abundantly on me, ' But tlnui again 
I ask how I could make that rt'turn? And I realise 
the futility of such dreaming. Her demand was rigid, 
and to meet it I should need to act and lii‘. 

So she whose blood fed me, whose hotly made me, 
lies in my memory as I saw her last, Iked, still, infi¬ 
nitely intimate, infinitely remote. , . , 

My own case with my mother, however, does not 
awaken the same regret I feel whtm I think of how 
she misjudged and irked my fiitlier, and turned his 
weaknesses into thorns for her own tormenting. I 
wish I could look back without that liltU* iwingt* to 
two people who were both in their difiVreiil quality 
so good. But goodness that is narrow is a |H‘destrian 
and ineffectual goodness. Her attitude t(^ my father 
seems to me one of the essentially tragic things that 
have come to me personally, one of thoHt‘ things 
that nothing can transfigure, that remahi stwrowful, 
that I cannot soothe with any explanatkm, for as I 
remember him he was IndetHl the mast hnnbh* of 
weak spasmodic men. But my iiiolhcr Inui been 
trained in a hard and narrow systean that made 
evil out of many things not in tlie least evil, and 
inculcated neither kindliness nor charity. All their es¬ 
trangement followed from that. 

These cramping cults do indcaal tak<*. an iuiormotis 
toll of human love and happiru'ss, and not mily that 
but what we Machiavellians must needs consuh’r, tlu*j 
make frightful breaches in huxnan solidarity. I auppose 
I am a deeply religious man, as men of my <|uality 
go, but I hate more and more, as I grow* older, tlie 
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shadow of inWlerance cast ty religious organisations. 
All my life has been darkened by irrational intolerance, 
by arbitrary irrational prohibitions and exclusions. 
Mahometanism with its fierce proselytism, has, I 
suppose, the blackest record of uncharitableness, hut 
most of the Christian sects are tainted, tainted to a 
degree beyond any of the anterior paganisms, with 
this same hateful quality. It is their exclusive 
claim that sends them wrong, the vain ambition 
that inspires them all to teach a uniform one-sided 
God and be the one and only gateway to salvation. 
Deprecation of all outside the household of faith, 
an organised undervaluation of heretical goodness and 
lovableness, follows necessarily. Every petty difference 
is exaggerated to the quality of a saving grace or a 
damning defect. Elaborate precautions are taken to 
shield the believer’s mind against broad or amiable 
suggestions; the faithful are deterred by dark allusions, 
by sinister warnings, from books, from theatres, from 
worldly conversation, from all the kindly instruments 
that mingle human sympathy. For only by isolating 
its flock can the organisation survive. 

Every month there came to my mother a little maga¬ 
zine called, if I remember rightly, the Home Church- 
man, with the combined authority of print and clerical 
commendation. It was the most evil thing that ever 
came into the house, a very devil, a thin little pamphlet 
with one woodcut illustration on the front page of each 
number; now the uninviting visage of some exponent 
of the real and only doctrine and attitudes, now some 
coral strand in act of welcoming the missionaries of 
God’s mysterious preferences, now a new church in the 
Victorian Gothic. The vile rag it was! A score of 
vices that shun the policeman have nothing of its 
subtle wickedness. It was an outrage upon the 
natural kindUness of men. The contents were aU 
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admirably adjusted to keep a spirit in prison. Their 
force of sustained suggestion was tremendous. There 
would be dreadful intimations of the swift retribution 
that fell upon individuals for Sabbath-breakings and 
upon nations for weakening towards Ritualism, or 
treating Roman Catholics as tolerable human beings; 
there would be great rejoicings over the conversion o£ 
alleged Jews, and terrible descriptions of the death¬ 
beds of prominent infidels with boldly invented last 
words,—^tbe most unscrupulous lying; there would be 
the appallingly edifying careers of early piety 
lusciously described, or stories of condemned criminals 
who traced their final ruin unerringly to <\arly laxities 
of the kind that leads people to give up subscribing to 
the Home Churchman. 

Every month that evil spirit brought about a slump 
in our mutual love. My mother used to read the 
thing and become depressed and anxious for mj 
spiritual welfare, used to be stirred to unintelligent 
pestering. • . . 


i ^ 

A few years ago I met the editor of this same Home 
Churchman. It was at one of the weekly dinners of 
that Fleet Street dining club, the Blac'kfriars. 

I heard the paper’s name with a (|ueer littl<‘ shock and 
surveyed the man with interest. No doubt h<‘ was only 
a successor of the purveyor of discords who darkcnt*d 
my boyhood. It was amazing to find an influeiice so 
terrible embodied in a creature so palpably petty. He 
was seated some way down a table at right angb*s to 
the one at which I sat, a man of mean appearance 
with a greyish complexion, thin, with a square nosc% a 
heavy wiry moustache and a big Adam’s applt^ sticking 
out between the wings of his collar. He ate with con¬ 
siderable appetite and unconcealed relish, and as his 
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jaw was underhung, he chummed and made the mous¬ 
tache wave like reeds in the swell of a steamer. It 
gave him a conscientious look. After dinner he a little 
forced himself upon me. At that time^ though the 
shadow of my scandal was already upon me, I still 
seemed to be shaping for great successes, and he was 
glad to be in conversation with me and anxious to 
intimate political sympathy and support. I tried to 
make him talk of the Home Churchman and the kindrd 
publications he ran, but he was manifestly ashamed of 
his job so far as I was concerned. 

** One wants,he said, pitching himself as he sup¬ 
posed in my key, **to put constructive ideas into our 
readers, but they are narrow, you know, very narrow. 
Very.’* He made his moustache and lips express 
judicious regret. "‘One has to consider them carefully, 
one has to respect their attitudes. One dare not go 
too far with them. One has to feel one’s way.” 

He chummed and the moustache bristled. 

A hireling, beyond question, catering for a demand. 
I gathered there was a home in Tufnell Park, and three 
boys to be fed and clothed and educated. . . . 

I had the curiosity to buy a copy of his magazine 
afterwards, and it seemed much the same sort of thing 
that had worried my mother in my boyhood. There 
was the usual Christian hero, this time with mutton- 
chop whiskers and a long bare upper lip. The Jesuits, 
it seemed, were still hard at it, and Heaven frightfully 
upset about the Sunday opening of museums and the 
falling birth-rate, and as touchy and vindictive as ever. 
There were two vigorous paragraphs upon the utter 
clamnahleness of the Eev. E. J. Campbell, a contagious 
damnableness I gathered, one wasn’t safe within a mile 
of Holborn Viaduct, and a foul-mouthed attack on 
poor little Wilkins the novelist^—who was being baited 
by the moralists at that time for making one of his 
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•women characters^ not being in holy wedlock^ desire a 
baby and say so. . . . 

The broadening of human thought is a slow and 
complex process. We do go on^ we do gt‘t on. But 
when one thinks that people are living and dying now, 
quarrelling and sulking, misled and inisunder.standing, 
vaguely fearful, condemning and thwarting one* another 
in the close darknesses of these narrow cults—Oil, God! 
one wants a gale out of Heaven, one wants a great 
wind from the sea 1 


§ 3 

Wliile I lived at Penge two little things linpptaied 
to me, trivial in themselves and yt‘t in tlunr (luality 
profoundly significant. They had this in common, that 
they pierced the texture of the life I was (|uietly taking 
for granted and let me see through it into rc’alities— 
realities I had indeed known about lud’ore hut lu ver 
realised. Each of these expcrieiUH's left mo wit!i a 
sense of shock, with <all the values in my life perplex- 
ingly altered, attempting readjustnumi. Om* ef lliese 
disturbing and illuminating events was that 1 was 
robbed of a new pocket-knife, and tlu^ otluT that: 1 fell 
in love. It was altogether surprising to me he 
robbed. You see, as an only child 1 h.ad always hemi 
fairly well looked after and proteettai, and the result 
was an amazing confidence in the praelieal goutiness of 
the people one met in the world. I kmav lliert* wt‘re 
robbers in the world, just as I knew tlu*re were tigers; 
that I was ever likely to meet robber or tigi‘r fact* to 
face seemed equally impossible. 

The knife as I remember it was a partieularly jolly 
one with all sorts of instruments in it, Ivvofztu'S and a 
thing for getting a stone out of the hoof of a ht»rse, 
and a corkscrew; it had cost me a earefuly .aeeumulnittd 
half-crown, and amounted indeed to a new experimeti 
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in knives. I had had it for two or three days, and then 
one afternoon I dropped it through a hole in my pocket 
on a footpath crossing a field between Penge and 
Anerley. I heard it fall in the way one does without 
at the time appreciating what had happened, then 
later, before I got home, when my hand wandered into 
my pocket to embrace the still dear new possession I 
found it gone, and instantly that memory of something 
hitting the ground sprang up into consciousness. I 
went back and commenced a search. Almost immedi¬ 
ately I was accosted by the leader of a little gang of 
four or five extremely dirty and ragged boys of assorted 
sizes and slouching carriage who were coming from the 
Anerley direction. 

Lost anythink, Matey?” said he. 

I explained. 

** dropped ’is knife,” said my interlocutor, and 
joined in the search. 

What sort of ’andle was it, Matey?” said a small 
white-faced sniffing boy in a big bowler hat. 

I supplied the information, tiis sharp little face 
scrutinised the ground about us. 

Got it,” he said, and pounced. 

** Give it ’ere,” said the big boy hoarsely, and 
secured it. 

I walked towards him serenely confident that he 
would hand it over to me, and that all was for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. 

** No bloomin’ fear! ” he said, regarding me obliquely, 

Oo said it was your knife? ” 

Ilemarkable doubts assailed me. '' Of course it’s my 
knife,” I said. The other boys gathered round me. 

This ain’t your knife,” said the big boy, and spat 
casually. 

I dropped it jtxst now.” 

"" Findin’s keepin’s, I believe,” said the big boy. 
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Nonsense/’ I said. Give me my knife.” 

** 'Ow many blades it got ? ” 

Tbree,” 

**And what sort of ’andle? 

Bone.” 

** Got a corkscrew like ? ” 

‘^Yes,” 

*'Ah! Tliis ain’t your knife no’ow. See?” 

He made no offer to show it to me. My breath went, 

** Look bere! ” I said. I saw that kid pick it up. 
It 2 ^ my knife.” 

Rot I ” said the big boy, and slowly, deliberately 
put my knife into his trouser pocket* 

I braced my soul for battle. All civilisation was 
behind me, but I doubt if it kept the colour in my 
face. I buttoned my jacket and clenched my fists and 
advanced on my antagonist^—he had, I suppose, the 
advantage of two years of age and three Inches of 
height. ” Hand over that knife,” I said. 

Then one of the smallest of the band assailed me 
with extraordinary vigour and swiftness from ladiind, 
had an arm round my neck and a knee in my hack 
before I had the slightest intimation of attack, and so 
got me down, ** I got ’im, Bill,” squeakc^d tiiis amassing 
little ruffian. My nose was flattened by a dirty hand, 
and as I struck out and hit somt'thing like^ sacking, 
some one kicked my elbow. Two or thret^ to 

be at me at the same time. Then I rolled ovtu* and 
sat up to discover them all making ofi\ a ragg(‘d flight, 
footballing my cap, my City Merchants’ cap, amongst 
them. I leapt to my feet in a passion of indignation 
and pursued them. 

But I did not overtake them. We are beings of 
mixed composition, and I doubt if mine was a Hiitgle- 
minded pursuit. I knew that honour rt‘.(|uirt‘d me to 
pursue, and I had a vivid impression of having just 
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been down in the dust with a very wiry and active and 
dirty little antagonist of disagreeable odour and in¬ 
credible and incalculable unscrupulousness, kneeling on 
me and gripping nay arm and neck. I wanted of course 
to be even with him, but also I doubted if catching him 
would necessarily involve that. They kicked my cap 
into the ditch at the end of the field, and made off com¬ 
pactly along a cinder lane while I turned aside to re¬ 
cover my dishonoured headdress. As I knocked the 
dust out of that and out of my jacket, and brushed my 
knees and readjusted my very crumpled collar, I tried 
to focus this startling occurrence in my mind. 

I had vague ideas of going to a policeman or of 
complaining at a police station, but some boyish in¬ 
stinct against informing prevented that. No doubt I 
entertained ideas of vindictive pursuit and murderous 
reprisals. And I was acutely enraged whenever I 
thought of my knife. The thing indeed rankled in my 
mind for weeks and weeks, and altered all the flavour of 
my world for me. It was the first time I glimpsed the 
simple brute violence that lurks and peeps beneath our 
civilisation. A certain kindly complacency of attitude 
towards the palpably lower classes was qualified fo? 
ever. 

I 4 

But the other experience was stiU more cardinal. It 
•was the first clear intimation of a new motif in life, 
the sex motif, that was to rise and increase and accumu¬ 
late power and enrichment and interweave with and at 

last dominate all my life. j 

It was when I was nearly fifteen this happened. It 
is inseparably connected in my mind with the dusk of 
warm September evenings. I never met the girl 1 
loved by daylight, and I have forgotten her name. It 

was some insignificant name. 

Yet the peculiar quality of the adventure keeps it 
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shining darkly like some deep coloured gem in the com- 

mon setting of my memories. It came as something 
new and strange, something that did not join on to 
anything else in my life or connect with any of my 
thoughts or beliefs or habits; it was a wonder, a 
mystery, a discovery about myself, a discovery al>ont 
the whole world. Only in after years did sexual feeling 
lose that isolation and spread itself out to illuminate 
and pervade and at last possess the whole broad vision: 
of life. 

It w'as in that phase of an urban youth's develop- 
ment, the phase of the cheap cigarette, that this thing 
happened. One evening I came by chance on a number 
of young people promenading by the light of a row of 
shops towards Bcckington, and, with all tlm glory of 
a glowing cigarette between my lips, I joined tlieir 
strolling number. These twilight parades of young 
people, youngsters chiefly of the lower iniddhMdnss, are 
one of the odd social developments of the great subur¬ 
ban growths—unkindly critics, blind to the inner menn- 
ings of things, call them, I believe. Monkeys' Parades— 
the shop apprentices, the young work girls, the lK>y 
clerks and so forth, stirred by mysterious intimations, 
spend their first-earned money upon collars and ties, 
chiflTon hats, smart lace collars, walking-sticks, sixnshades 
or cigarettes, and come valiantly into the vaguer iratw- 
iiguring mingling of gaslight and evening, to walk up 
and down, to eye meaningly, even to aee.ost and make 
friends. It is a queer instinctive revolt from the- narrow 
limited friendless homes in wMclx so many find fcliem- 
selves, a going out towards something, romances if you 
will, beauty, that has suddenly become a need—a iicaal 
that hitherto has lain dormant and unsuspected. They 
promenade. 

Vulgar!—it is as vulgar as the spirit that calls the 
moth abroad in the evening and lights the body of the 
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glow-worm in the night. I made my way through the 
throng^ a little contemptuously as became a public 
schoolboy, my hands in my pockets—^none of your 
cheap canes for me!—and very careful of the lie of my 
cigarette upon my lips. And two girls passed me, one 
a little taller than the other, with dim warm-tinted faces 
under clouds of dark hair and with dark eyes like pools 
^reflecting stars. 

I half turned, and the shorter one glanced back at 
me over her shoulder—I could draw you now the pose 
of her cheek and neck and shoulder—and instantly I 
was as passionately in love with the girl as I have ever 
heen before or since, as any man ever was with any 
woman. I turned about and followed them, I flung 
away my cigarette ostentatiously and lifted my school, 
cap and spoke to them. 

The girl answered shyly with her dark eyes on my 
face. What I said and what she said I cannot remem¬ 
ber, but I have little doubt it was something absolutely 
vapid. It really did not matter; the thing was we had 
met- I felt as I think a new-hatched moth must feel 
when suddenly its urgent headlong searching brings it 
in tremulous amazrement upon its mate. 

We met, covered from each other, with all the nets 
of civilisation keeping us apart. We walked side by 
side. 

It led to scarcely more than that. I think we met 
four or five times altogether, and always with her nearly 
silent elder sister on the other side of her. We walked 
on the last two occasions arm in arm, furtively caress¬ 
ing each other's hands, we went away from the glare 
of the shops into the quiet roads of villadom, and there 
we whispered instead of talking and looked closely into 
one another's warm and shaded face. Dear, I 
whispered very daringly, and she answered, Dear! 
We had a vague sense that we wanted more, of that 
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quality of intimacy and more/ We wanted each other 
as one wants beautiful music again or to breathe again 
the scent of flowers. 

And that is all there was between us. The events 
are nothing, the thing that matters is the way in which 
this experience stabbed through the common stuiF of 
life and left it pierced, with a light, with a huge new 
interest shining through the rent. 

When I think of it I can recall even now the warm 
mystery of her face, her lips a little apart, lips that I 
never kissed, her soft shadowed throat, and I feel again 
the sensuous stir of her proximity. 

Those two girls never told me their surname nor let 
me approach their house. They made me leave them 
at the corner of a road of small houses near Penge 
Station. And quite abruptly, without any intimation, 
they vanished and came to the meeting place no more, 
they vanished as a moth goes out of a window into the 
night, and left me possessed of an intolerable 
want. . . . 

The affair pervaded my existence for many weeks* 
I could not do my work and I could not rest at home. 
Night after night I promenaded up and down that 
Monkeys’ Parade full of an unappeasable d<*sir(^, with a 
thwarted sense of something just begun that ought to 
have gone on. I went backwards and forwards on the 
way to the vanishing place, and at last explored the for** 
bidden road that had swallowed them up. But I mwer 
saw her again, except that later she came to mc^ my 
symbol of womanhood, in dreams. How my blood was 
stirred! I lay awake of nights whispering in the dark¬ 
ness for her. I prayed for her. 

Indeed that girl, who probably forgot the last 
vestiges of me when her first real kiss earner to !ier, 
ruled and haunted me, gave a Queen to my imagination 
and a texture to all my desires rmtil I became a man. 
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T generalised lier at last. I suddenly discovered 
that poetry was about her and that she was the key to 
all that had hitherto seemed nonsense about love. I 
took to reading novels, and if the heroine could not 
possibly be like her^ dusky and warm and starlike, I 
put the book aside. . . • 

I hesitate and add here one other confession. I want 
to tell this thing because it seems to me we are alto¬ 
gether too restrained and secretive about such matters. 
The cardinal thing in life sneaks in to us darkly and 
shamefully like a thief in the night. 

One day during my Cambridge days—it must have 
been in my first year before I knew Hatherleigh—I 
saw in a print-shop window near the Strand an en¬ 
graving of a girl that reminded me sharply of Penge 
and its dusky encounter- It was just a half length of 
a bare-shonldered, bare-breasted Oriental with arms 
akimbo, smiling faintly. I looked at it, went my way, 
then turned back and bought it. I felt I must have it- 
The odd thing is that I was more than a little shame¬ 
faced about it. I did not have it framed and hung in 
my* room open to the criticism of my friends, but I 
kept it in the drawer of my writing-table. And I kept 
that drawer locked for a year. It speedily merged 
with and became identified with the dark girl of Penge. 
That engraving became in a way my mistress. Often 
when I had sported my oak and was supposed to be 
reading, I was sitting with it before me. 

Obeying some instinct I kept the thing very secret 
indeed. For a time nobody suspected what was locked 
in my drawer nor what was locked in me. I seemed 
as sexless as my world required- 

§ 5 

These things stabbed through my life, i^imations 
of things above and below and before me. They had 
an air of being no more than incidents, interruptions. 
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The broad substance of my existence at this time 
was the City Merchants School. Home was a place 
where I slept and read^ and the mooning explorations 
of the south-eastern postal district which occupied the 
restless evenings and spare days of my vacations mere 
interstices^ giving glimpses of enigmatical lights and 
distant spaces between the woven threads of a school¬ 
boy's career. School life began for me every morning 
at Herne Hillj for there I was joined by three or four 
other boys and the rest of the way we went together. 
Most of the streets and roads we traversed in our morn¬ 
ing's walk from Victoria are still intact^ the storms of 
rebuilding that have submerged so much of my boy¬ 
hood's London have passed and left them^ and I have 
revived the impression of them again and again in re¬ 
cent years as I have clattered dinnerward in a hansom 
or hummed along in a motor cab to some engagement. 
The main gate still looks out with the same expression 
of ancient well-proportioned kindliness upon St, JMar- 
garet's Close. There are imposing new science labora¬ 
tories in Chambers Street indeed^ but the old playing 
fields are unaltered except for the big eieetrie trams 
that go droning and spitting blue flashes along tlie 
western boundary. I know Ratten^ the new I lead, 
very well, but I have not been inside the school to hcc 
if it has changed at all since I went up to ('ainbritlge. 

I took all they put before us very rt%adily as a boy, 
for I had a mind of vigorous appetite, but sine<^ I have 
grown mentally to man’s estate and d(‘vt‘loj>tHl a more 
and more comprehensive view of our national process 
and our national needs, I am more and more struck by 
the oddity of the educational metliods })ursu<‘d, their 
aimless disconnectedness from the constructive forces in 
the community. I suppose if we are to view tlie public 
school as anything more than an institution iliat Ims 
just chanced to happen, we must treat it as having 
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a definite function towards the general scheme of the 
nation^ as being in a sense designed to take the crude 
young male of the more or less responsible class^ to 
correct his harsh egotisms, broaden his outlook, give 
him a grasp of the contemporary developments he will 
presently be called upon to influence and control, and 
send him on to the university to be made a leading 
and ruling social man. It is easy enough to carp at 
schoolmasters and set up for an Educational Eeformer, 
I know, but still it is impossible not to feel how in¬ 
finitely more effectually—given certain impossibilities 
perhaps—the job might be done. 

My memory of school has indeed no hint whatever 
of that quality of elucidation it seems reasonable to 
demand from it. Here all about me was London, a 
vast inexplicable being, a vortex of gigantic forces, 
that filled and overwhelmed me with impressions, that 
stirred my imagination to a perpetual vague enquiry; 
and my school not only offered no key to it, but had 
practically no comment to make upon it at all. We 
were within three miles of Westminster and Charing 
Cross, the government offices of a fifth of mankind were 
all within an hour’s stroll, great economic changes were 
going on under our eyes, now the hoardings flamed 
with election placards, now the Salvation Army and now 
the unemployed came trailing in procession through the 
winter-grey streets, now the newspaper placards outside 
news-shops told of battles in strange places, now^ of 
amazing discoveries, now of sinister crimes, abject 
squalor and poverty, imperial splendour and luxury, 
Buckingham Palace, Eotten Eow, Mayfair, the slums 
of Pimlico, garbage-littered streets of bawling coster¬ 
mongers, the inky silver of the barge-laden Thames 
—such was the background of our days. We went 
across St. Margaret’s Close and through the school gate 
into a quiet puerile world apart from all these things. 
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We joined in tlie earnest acquirement of all that was 
necessary for Greek epigrams and Latin verse^ and for 
the rest played games. We dipped down into some>- 
thing clear and elegantly proportioned and time-worn 
and for all its high resolve of stalwart virility a little 
feeble, like our blackened and decayed portals by Inigo 
Jones. 

Within, we were taught as the chief subjects of 
instruction, Latin and Greek. We were taught very 
badly because the men who taught us did not habitually 
use either of these languages, nobody uses them any 
more now except perhaps for the Latin of a few 
Levantine monasteries. At the utmost our nuui re«*ul 
them. We were taught these languages because long 
ago Latin had been the language of civilisation; tlu‘ 
one way of escape from the narrow and localised life 
had lain in those days through Latin, and afterwards 
Greek had come in as the vehicle of a flood of ncnv and 
amazing ideas. Once these two langxiages had ln‘en tlu‘ 
sole means of initiation to the detached criticism and 
partial comprehension of the world. I can imagine the 
fierce zeal of our first Heads, Gardener and Iloper, 
teaching Greek like passionate missionaries^ as a pro¬ 
gressive Chinaman might teach English to tlu^ boys of 
Pekin, clumsily, impatiently, with rod and liarsh 
urgency, but sincerely, patriotically, becaust* thty 
that behind it lay revelations, the irr<‘sistiblo stimulus 
to a new phase of history. That was long ago, A new 
great world, a vaster Imperialism had aristui about thr 
school, had assimilated all these amazing and incredible 
ideas, had gone on to new and yet more amazing 
velopments of its own. But the City Merchants 8clu>ol 
still made the substance of its teaching Latin and 
Greek, still, with no thought of rotating crops, sowihI 
in a dream amidst the harvesting. 

There is no fierceness left in the teaching now. Just 
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after I went up to Trinity, Gates, our Head, wrote a 
review article in defence of our curriculum. In this, 
among other indiscretions, he asserted that it was im¬ 
possible to write good English without an illuminating 
knowledge of the classic tongues, and he split an in¬ 
finitive and failed to button up a sentence in saying so. 
His main argument conceded every objection a reason¬ 
able person could make to the City Merchants* cur¬ 
riculum. He admitted that translation had now placed 
all the wisdom of the past at a common man’s disposal, 
that scarcely a field of endeavour remained in which 
modern work had not long since passed beyond the 
ancient achievement. He disclaimed any utility. But 
there was, he said, a peculiar magic in these gram¬ 
matical exercises no other subjects of instruction pos¬ 
sessed. Nothing else provided the same strengthening 
and orderly discipline for the mind. 

He said that, knowing the Senior Classics he did, 
himself a Senior Classic! 

Yet in a dim confused way I think he was making 
out a case. In schools as we knew them, and with the 
sort of assistant available, the sort of assistant who has 
been trained entirely on the old lines, he could see no 
other teaching so effectual in developing attention, re¬ 
straint, sustained constructive effort and various yet 
systematic adjustment. And that was as far as his 
imagination could go. 

It is infinitely easier to begin organised human 
affairs than end them; the curriculum and the social 
organisation of the English public school are the crown¬ 
ing instances of that. They go on because they have 
begun. Schools are not only immortal institutions but 
reproductive ones. Our founder, Jabez Arvon, knew 
nothing, I am sure, of Gates* pedagogic values and 
would, I feel certain, have dealt with them disrespect¬ 
fully. But public schools and university coUeges 
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Sprang into existence correlated, tlie scholars went on 
to the universities and came back to teach the schools, 
to teach as they themselves had been taught, before 
they had ever made any real use of the teaching; the 
crowd of boys herded together, a crowd perpetually 
renewed and unbrokenly the same, adjusted itself by 
means of spontaneously developed institutions. In a 
century, by its very success^ this revolutionary innova¬ 
tion of Renascence public schools had become an im¬ 
mense tradition woven closely into the fabric of the 
national life. Intelligent and powerful people ceased 
to talk Latin or read Greek, they had got what was 
wanted, but that only left the schoolmaster the freer 
to elaborate his point. Since most men of any im¬ 
portance or influence in the country had been through 
the mill, it was naturally a little diflicult to persuade 
them that it was not quite the best and most ennobling 
mill the wit of man could devise. And, moreover, tficy 
did not want their children made strange to them. 
There was all the machinery and all the men nccd<*(i to 
teach the old subjects, and none to teach whatever new 
the critic might propose. Such science instruction aa 
my father gave seemed indeed the uninviting alltTuativc 
to the classical grind. It was certainly an altogctlicr 
inferior instrument at that time. 

So it was I occupied my mind with the exact study 
of dead languages for seven long years. It was the 
strangest of detachments. We would sit und(‘r t!ie 
desk of such a master as Topham like crt‘atur(*s wdio 
had fallen into an enchanted pit, and wouki do 
his considerable best to work us up to enthusiasm for, 
let us say, a Greek play. If we flagged he would 
lash himself to revive us. He would walk about the 
class-room mouthing great lines in a rich roar, and 
asking us with a flushed face and shining cvc‘h if it 
was not glorious/" The very sight of Greek Icttem 
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brings back to me the dingy^ faded, ink-splashed 
quality of our class-room, the banging of books. Top- 
ham’s disordered hair, the sheen of his alpaca gown, 
his deep unmusical intonations and the wide striding 
of his creaking boots. Glorious! And being plastic 
human beings we would consent that it was glorious, 
and some of us even achieved an answering reverbera¬ 
tion and a sympathetic flush. I at times responded 
freely. We all accepted f3;om him unquestioningly 
that these melodies, these strange sounds, exceeded 
any possibility of beauty that lay in the Gothic intri¬ 
cacy, the splash and glitter, the jar and recovery, the 
stabbing lights, the heights and broad distances of our 
English tongue. That indeed was the chief sin of him. 
It was not that he was for Greek and Latin, but that 
he was fiercely against every beauty that was neither 
classic nor deferred to classical canons. 

And what exactly did we make of it, we seniors who 
understood it best? We visualised dimly through 
that dust and the grammatical difficulties, the spectacle 
of the chorus chanting grotesquely, helping out pro¬ 
tagonist and antagonist, masked and buskined, with the 
telling of incomprehensible parricides, of inexplicable 
incest, of gods faded beyond symbolism, of that Relent¬ 
less Law we did not believe in for a moment, that no 
modern western European can believe in. We thought 
of the characters in the unconvincing wigs and costumes 
of our school performance. No Gilbert Murray had 
come as yet to touch these things to life again- It was 
like the ghost of an antiquarian’s toy theatre, a ghost 
that crumbled and condensed into a gritty dust of con¬ 
struing as one looked at it. . , . n 

Marks, shindies, prayers and punishments, aU 
flavoured with the leathery stuffiness of time-worn Big 

Hall. . . - 

And then out one 


would come through our grey 
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old gate into tlie evening light and the spectacle of 
London hurrying like a cataract^ London in black and 
brown and blue and gleaming silver^ roaring like the 
very loom of Time. We came out into the new world 
no teacher has yet had the power and courage to grasp 
and expound. Life and death sang all about one, joys 
and fears on such a scale, in such an intricacy as 
never Greek nor Roman knew. The interminable pro¬ 
cession of horse omnibuses went lumbering past, bear¬ 
ing countless people we knew not whence, we knew 
not whither. Hansoms clattered, foot passengers 
jostled one, a thousand appeals of shop and hoarding 
caught the eye. The multi-coloured lights of window 
and street mingled with the warm glow of the declining 
day under the softly flushing London skies; the ever- 
changing placards, the shouting news-vendors, told of 
a kaleidoscopic drama all about the globe. One did 
not realise what had happened to us, but the voice of 
Topham was suddenly drowned and lost, he and his 
minute, remote gesticulations, . . . 

That submerged and isolated curriculum did not 
even join on to living interests where it might have 
done so. We were left absolutely to the lilnts of 
the newspapers, to casual political speeches^ to the 
cartoons of the comic papers or a chanc(‘. reading of 
some Socialist pamphlet for any general ideas whatevt^r 
about the huge swirling world process in which we 
found ourselves. I always look back with particular 
exasperation to the cessation of oxir modtuai history 
at the year 1815. There it pulled up abruptly, ns 
though it had come upon something indelicatt^ , . . 

But, after all, what would Topham or Mack have 
made of the huge adjustments of the ninidtu-nlh cen¬ 
tury? Flack was the chief cricketer on the staff; In? 
belonged to that great cult which pretends that the 
place of this or that county in the struggle for the 
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chiampionsliip is a matter of supreme importance to 
boys. He obliged us to affect a passionate interest in 
the progress of county matches^ to work up unnatural 
enthusiasms. What a fuss there would be when some 
well-trained boy, panting as if from Marathon, ap¬ 
peared with an evening paper! ‘‘ I say, you chaps, 

Middlesex all out for a hundred and five!” 

Under Flack’s pressure I became, I confess, a cricket 
humbug of the first class. I applied myself industriously 
year by year to mastering scores and averages; I pre¬ 
tended that Lords or the Oval were the places nearest 
Paradise for me. (I never went to either.) Through 
a slight mistake about the county boundary I adopted 
Surrey for my loyalty, though as a matter of fact we 
were by some five hundred yards or so in Kent. It did 
quite as well for my purposes. I bowled rather straight 
and fast, and spent endless hours acquiring the skill to 
bowl Flack out. He was a bat in the Corinthian style, 
rich and voluminous, and succumbed very easily to a 
low shooter or an unexpetced Yorker, but usually he 
was caught early by long leg. The difficulty was to 
bowl him before he got caught. He loved to lift a 
ball to leg. After one had clean bowled him at the 
practice nets one deliberately gave him a ball to leg 
just to make him feel nice again. 

Flack went about a world of marvels dreaming of 
leg hits. He has been observed, going across the Park 
on his way to his highly respectable club in Piccadilly, 
to break from profound musings into a strange brief 
dance that ended with an imaginary swipe with his 
umbrella, a roofer, over the trees towards Buckingham 
Palace. The hit accomplished. Flack resumed his way. 

Inadequately instructed foreigners would pass him 
in terror, needlessly alert. 

§ 6 

These schoolmasters move through my memory as j 
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always a little distant and more than a little incom¬ 
prehensible. Except when they wore flannels, I saw 
them almost always in old college caps and gowns, a 
uniform which greatly increased their detachment from 
the world of actual men. Gates, the head, was a Icjan 
loose-limbed man, rather stupid I discovered when I 
reached the Sixth and came into contact with him, but 
honest, simple and very eager to be liberal-minded. 
He was bald, with an almost conical baldness, with a 
grizzled pointed beard, small featured and, under the 
stresses of a Zeitgeist that demanded liberality, wdlh 
an expression of puzzled but resolute resistance to his 
own unalterable opinions. He made a tall dignified 
figure in his gown. In my junior days he spoke to 
me only three or four times, and then he annoyed me 
by giving me a wrong surname; it was a sore point 
because I was an outsider and not one of the old 
school families, the Shoesmiths, the Naylors, the Mark- 
lows, the Tophams, the Pevises and suchlike, who came 
generation after generation. I recall liim most vividly 
against the background of faded brown btJok-backs 
in the old library in which we less destructive seniors 
were trusted to work, with the light from the staiiual- 
glass window falling in coloured patches on his fact*. 
It gave him the appearance of having no colour of his 
own. He had a habit of scratching the beard on las 
cheek as he talked, and he used to come and consult 
ns about things and invariably do as we said. That, 
in his phraseology, was “ maintaining the traditions of 
the school.*’ 

He had indeed an effect not of a man directing a 
school, but of a man captured and directed by a school. 
Dead and gone Elizabethans had begotten a moiiHti'r 
that could carry him about in its mouth. 

Yet being a man, as I say, with his hair a little 
stirred by a Zeitgeist that made for change, Gates did 
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at times display a disposition towards developments. 
City Mercliants had no modern side, and utilitarian 
spirits were carping in the Fall Mall Gazette and else¬ 
where at the omissions from onr curriculum, and par¬ 
ticularly at our want of German. Moreover, four 
classes still worked together with much clashing and 
uproar in the old Big Hall that had once held in a 
common tumult the entire school. Gates used to come 
and talk to us older fellows about these things. 

I don’t wish to innovate unduly,” he used to say. 
'*But we ought to get in some German, you know,— 
for those who like it. The army men will be wanting 
it some of these days.” 

He referred to the organisation of regular evening 
preparation for the lower boys in Big Hall as a “ revolu¬ 
tionary change,” but he achieved it, and he declared 
he began the replacement of the hacked wooden tables, 
at which the boys had worked since Tudor days, by 
sloping desks with safety inkpots and scientifically 
adjustable seats, ‘‘with grave misgivings.” And though 
he never birched a boy in his life, and was, I am con¬ 
vinced, morally incapable of such a scuffle, he retained 
the block and birch in the school through all his term 
of office, and spoke at the Headmasters’ Conference in 
temperate approval of corporal chastisement, compar¬ 
ing it, dear soul! to the power of the sword. . . . 

I wish I could, in some measure and without tedious¬ 
ness, convey the effect of his discourses to General 
Assembly in Big Hall. But that is like trying to draw 
the obverse and reverse of a sixpence worn to complete 
illegibility. His tall fine figure stood high on the dais, 
his thoughtful tenor filled the air as he steered his 
ha::5ardous way through sentences that dragged incon¬ 
clusive tails and dropped redundant prepositions- And 
he pleaded ever so urgently, ever so finely, that what 
we all knew for Sin was sinful, and on the whole best 
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avoided altogether, and so went on with deepening 
notes and even with short arresting gestures of the 
right arm and hand, to stir and exhort us towards 
goodness, towards that modern, unsectarian goodness, 
goodness in general and nothing in particular, which 
the Zeitgeist seemed to indicate in those transitional 
years. 

§ 7 

The school never quite got hold of me. Partly I 
think that was because I was a day-boy and so freer 
than most of the boys, partly because of a tempera¬ 
mental disposition to see things in my own way and 
have my private dreams, partly because I was a little 
antagonised by the family traditions that ran through 
the school. I was made to feel at first that I was a 
rank outsider, and I never quite forgot it. I suffered 
very little bullying, and I never had a fight—in all my 
time there were only three fights—but I followed my 
own curiosities. I was already a very keen tlu^ologian 
and politician before I was fifteen. I was also inttuisely 
interested in modern warfare. I read the morning 
papers in the Reading Room during the midday recess, 
never missed the illustrated weeklies, and often when I 
could afford it I bought a Pall Mall GaMette on my 
way home. 

I do not think that I was very exceptional in lliat; 
most intelligent hoys, I believe, want naturally to he 
men, and are keenly interested in men's affairs. There 
is not the universal passion for a magnified puerility 
among them it is customary to assume, I was indeed a 
voracious reader of everything but Iwys' books—which 
I detested—and fiction. I read historic\s, travel, p<ipu- 
lar science and controversy with particular asest, and I 
loved maps. School work and school games were C|iiite 
subordinate affairs for me. I worked well and mnile a 
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passable figure at games, and I do not think I was 
abnormally insensitive to the fine quality of our school, 
to tbe charm of its mediaeval nucleus, its Gothic clois¬ 
ters, its scraps of Palladian and its dignified Georgian 
extensions; the contrast of the old quiet, that in spite 
of our presence pervaded it everywhere, with the rush¬ 
ing and impending London all about it, was indeed a 
continual pleasure to me. But these things were cer¬ 
tainly not the living and central interests of my life. 

I had to conceal my wider outlook to a certain extent 


—from the masters even more than from the boys. 
Indeed I only let myself go freely with one boy, Brit¬ 
ten, my especial chum, the son of the Agent-General 
for East Australia. We two discovered in a chance 
conversation ^ pvopos of a map in the library that we 
were both of us curious why there were Malays in 
Madagascar, and how the Mecca pilgrims came from 
tbe East Indies before steamships were available. 
Neither of us had suspected that there was any one at 
all in the school who knew or cared a rap about the 
Indian Ocean, except as water on the way to India. 
But Britten had come up through the Suez Canal, and 
his ship had spoken a pilgrim ship on the way. It 
gave him a startling quality of living knowledge. From 
these pilgrims we got to a comparative treatment o± 
religions, and from that, by a sudden plunge, to en¬ 
tirely sceptical and disrespectful confessions concern¬ 
ing Gates’ last outbreak of simple piety in -J®- 

sembly. We became congenial intimates from ttat 

hour. , 1 , 

Tlie discovery of Britten happened to me w en 
were both in the Lower Fifth, Previously there had 
been a watertight compartment between ^ooks 1 

read and the thoughts they begot on the one 
human intercourse on the other. Now I 
my higher education, and aired and exammed and de 
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Teloped in conversation the doubts, the ideas, the in-« 
terpretations that had been forming in my mind. As 
we were both day-boys with a good deal of control over 
our time we organised walks and expeditions together, 
and my habit of solitary and rather vague prowling 
gave way to much more definite joint enterprises. I 
went several times to his house, he was the youngest 
of several brothers, one of whom was a medical student 
and let us assist at the dissection of a cat, and once or 
twice in vacation time he came to Penge, and we went 
with parcels of provisions to do a thorough day in the 
grounds and galleries of the Crystal Palace, ending 
with the fireworks at close quarters. ^ We went in a 
river steamboat down to Greenwich, and fiired by that 
made an excursion to Margate and back; we explored 
London docks and Bethnal Green Muscaim, Petticoat 
Lane and all sorts of out-of-the-way places together. 

We confessed shyly to one another a common secret 
vice, Phantom warfare,^' When we walked alone, 
especially in the country, we had both dtn-edopcTl the 
same practice of fighting an imaginary battle about us 
as we walked. As we went along we w'-t^re gtuierals, 
and our attacks pushed along on eitluT side, crouching 
and gathering behind hedges, cresting ridgt^s, occu¬ 
pying copses, rushing open spaces, fighting from house 
to house. The hillsides about Penge w(t(^ hom‘yc<)ndu‘d 
in my imagination with the pits and tnmehes I had 
created to check a victorious invader coming out of 
Surrey. For him West Kensington was chiefly im¬ 
portant as the scene of a desperate and successful last 
stand of insurrectionary troops (who had hvIzvxI the 
Navy, the Bank and other advantages) against a roy¬ 
alist army—reinforced by Germans—advancing for 
reasons best known to themselves by way of Harrow 
and Ealing. It is a secret and solitary game, as we 
found when we tried to play it together. We made a 
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success of that only once. All the -vray down to Mar¬ 
gate we schemed defences and assailed and fought them 
as we came back against the sunset. Afterwards we 
recapitulated all that conflict by means of a large scale 
map of the Thames and little paper ironclads in plan 
cut out of paper. 

A subsequent revival of these imaginings was 
brought about by Britten’s luck in getting, through a 
friend of his father’s, admission for us both to the 
spectacle of volunteer officers fighting the war game in 
Caxton Hall. We developed a war game of our own 
at Britten’s home with nearly a couple of hundred lead 
soldiers, some excellent spring cannons that shot hard 
and true at six yards, hills of books and a constantly 
elaborated set of rules. For some months that occupied 
an immense proportion of our leisure. Some of our 
battles lasted several days. We kept the game a pro¬ 
found secret from the other fellows. They would not 


have 'anderstood. 

And we also began, it was certainly before we were 
sixteen, to write, for the sake of writing. We liked 
writing. We had discovered Lamb and the best of the 
middle articles in such weeklies as the Saturday Gazette, 
and we imitated them. Our minds were full of dim 
uncertain things we wanted to drag out into the light 
of expression. Britten had got hold of In Memonam, 
and I had disinterred Pope’s Essay on Man &nd Babbi 
Ben Ezra, and these things had set our theological and 
cosmic solicitudes talking. I was somewhere between 
sixteen and eighteen, I know, when he and I walked 
along the Thames Embankment confessing shamefuUy 
to one another that we had never read Lucretius. We 
thought every one who mattered had read • 

When I was nearly sixteen my mother was taken 
ill very suddenly, and died of some perplexing com¬ 
plaint that involved a post-mortem examination; it was. 
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I think, tlie trouble that Las since those days been 
recognised as appendicitis. This led to a considerable 
fchange in my circumstances; the house at Penge was 
given up, and my Staffordshire uncle arranged for me 
to lodge during school terms with a needy solicitor and 
his wife in Vicars Street, S. W., about a mile and a 
half from the school. So it was I came right into 
London; I Lad almost two years of London before I 
went to Cambridge. 

Those were our great days together. Afterwards 
we were torn apart; Britten went to Oxford, and our 
circumstances never afterwards threw us continuously 
together until the days of the Blue Weekly. 

As boys, we walked together, read and discussed the 
same books, pursued the same enquiries. We got a 
reputation as inseparables and the nickname of the 
Rose and the Lily, for Britten was short and thick'-set 
with dark close curling hair and a ruddy Irish type of 
face; I was lean and fair-haired and some inches taller 
than he. Our talk ranged widely and yet had certain 
very definite limitations. We were amajsingly free with 
politics and religion, we went to that little meeting*- 
house of William Morris’s at Plammersmith and worked 
out the principles of Socialism pretty thoroughly, and 
we got up the Darwinian theory with the help of Brit¬ 
ten’s medical-student brother and the galleries of the 
Natural History Museum in Cromwell Road. Those 
wonderful cases on the ground floor illustrating 
mimicry, dimorphism and so forth, were new in our 
times, and we went through them with earnest industry 
and tried over our Darwinism in the light of that. Such 
topics we did exhaustively. But on the other hand I 
do not remember any discussion whatever of human 
sex or sexual relationships. There, in spite of intense 
secret curiosities, our lips were sealed by a peculiar 
shyness. And I do not believe we ever had occasimi 
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either of tis to use the word “ love.” It was not only 
that we were instinctively shy of the subject, hut that we 
were mighitily o£ tlic extent of our ignorance 

and uncertainty in these matters. We evaded them 
elaborately with an assumption of exhaustive knowl- 
edge. 

^W*e certainly liad no sliyness about tlieology. ® 
marked the emancipation of our spirits from the fright¬ 
ful teachings that had oppressed our boyhood, hy much 
indulgence in blasphemous wit. We had a secret liter¬ 
ature of irreverent rh 3 rmes, and a secret art of theo¬ 
logical caricature. Britten’s father had delighted his 
family hy reading aloud from Dr. Eichard Garnetts 
TmiligM of the Gods, and Britten conveyed the precious 
volume to me. That and the Bab Ballads were the 
inspiration of some of our earliest lucubrations. 

For an imaginative hoy the first experience of writ¬ 
ing is like a tiger’s first taste of blood, and our literary 
flowerings led very directly to the revival of the school 
magazine, which had been comatose for some years. 
But there we came upon a disappointment. 

§ 8 

In that revival we associated certain other of the 
Sixth Form boys, and notably one for whom our enter¬ 
prise was to lay the foundations of a career that has 
Lded in the House of Lords, Arthur Cossin^on, now 
Lord Paddockhurst. Cossington was at that tim 
rather heavy, rather good-looking boy who was chiefly 
eminent in cricket, an outsider even as we were and 
preoccupied no doubt, had we been sufficiently detached 
to observe him, with private imaginings very 
the same quality and spirit as our own. ^ 

were inclined to think, rather a f 

a poseur, he affected a concise emphatic style, played 
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chess very ’(vellj betrayed a belief in will-powerj and 
earned Britten’s secret hostility, Britten being a sloven,’ 
by the invariable neatness of his collars and ties. He 
came into our magazine with a vigour that we found 
extremely surprising and unwelcome. 

Britten and I had wanted to write. We had indeed 
figured our project modestly as a manuscript magazine 
of satirical^ liberal and brilliant literature by which in 
some rather inexplicable way the vague tumult of ideas 
that teemed within us was to find form and expression; 
Cossington^ it was manifest from the outset^, wanted 
neither to write nor writing, but a magazine. I re¬ 
member the inaugural meeting in Shoesmith major’s 
study ^we had had great trouble in getting it together 
and how effectually Cossington bolted with the pro¬ 
posal. 

I think we fellows ought to run a magazine/’ said 
Cossington. ^ The school used to have one, A school 
like this ought to have a magazine.” 

The last one died in ’84/’ said Shoesmith from 
t hearthrug. Called the Observer. Bot rather/' 
^^Bad title/’ said Cossington. 

There was a Tatler before that/’ said Britten, sit¬ 
ting on the writing table at the window that was closed 
to deaden the cries of the Lower School at play, and 
clashing his boots together. 

“We want something suggestive of City Mercliants.” 

Cit^ Merchandize/" said Britten, 

'‘Too fanciful. What of Arvonian? Richard Ar- 
von was our founder, and it seems almost a duty— 

They call them all -usians or -onians/’ said Brit¬ 
ten. 

“ I Hhe CH^ Merchandize/’ I said. “We could prob- 
2gs” ^ quotation to suggest—oh! mixed good 

Cossington regarded me abstractedly. 
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“ Don’t want to put the accent on the City, do we? ” 
said Shoesmith, who had a feeling for county families, 
and Naylor supported him by a murmur of approval. 

“We ought to call it the Arvonian,” decided Cos- 
sington, “and we might very well have underneath, 
'With which is incorporated the Observer.’ That picks 
up the old traditions, makes an appeal to old boys and 
all that, and it gives us something to print under the 
title.” 

I still held out for City Merchandize, which had 
taken my fancy. “ Some of the chaps’ people won’t like 
it,” said Naylor, “certain not to., And it sounds 
Rum.” 

“Sounds Weird,” said a boy who had not hitherto 
spoken. 

“ We aren’t going to do anything Queer,” said Shoe- 
smith, pointedly not looking at Britten. 

The question of the title had manifestly gone against 
us. “Oh! have it Arvonian,” I said. 

“And next, what size shall we have? ” said Cossing- 

ton. 

“Something like Macmillan’s Magazine —or Long¬ 
mans’; Longmans’ is better because it has a whole page, 
not columns. It makes no end of difference to one’s 
effects.” 

“What effects?” asked Shoesmith abruptly. 

“Oh! a pause or a white line or anything. You’ve 
got to write closer for a double column. It’s nuggetty. 
You can’t get a swing on your prose.” I had discussed 
this thoroughly with Britten. 

“ If the fellows are going to write-” began Brit- 

ten. 

“ We ought to keep off fine writing,” said Shoesmith. 
“ It’s cheek. I vote we don’t have any.” 

“We sha’n’t get any,” said Cossington, and then as 
an olive branch to me, “ unless Reinington does a bit. 
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Or Britten. But it's no good making too much space 
for it.” 

*‘.We ought to be very careful about tbe writing/’ 
said Shoesmith. don't want to give ourselves 

away.” 

I vote we ask old Toplmm to see ns through/' said 
Naylor. 

Britten groaned aloud and every otue regarded him. 
* Greek epigrams on the fellows' names/* !ie said. 
''Small beer in ancient bottles. Let's get a stuffed 
broody hen to sit on the magazine.” 

We might do worse than a Greek epigram/' said 
Cossington. ” One in each number. It—it impresses 
parents and keeps up our classical tradition. And the 
masters can help* We don't want to antagonise them. 
Of course—^we've got to departmentalise. Writing is 
only one section of the thing. The Artmnmn has to 
stand for the school. There's questions of space and 
questions of expense. We can't turn oxit a great clmiik 
of printed prose like— ^like wet cold toast and call it a 
magazine.” 

Britten writhed^ appreciating tlm Image, 

There's to be a section of sports. You must do 

that.” 

"‘I'm not going to do any fme writing/* said Shoe- 

smith, 

“What you've got to do Is just to list all the eliapi 
and put a note to their play;—Naylor minor must 
pass more. Football isn't the place for extreme In¬ 
dividualism.' "Ammersham shapes well m lialMmek.* 

Things like that.” 

I could do that all right/' said Shoesmith, bright¬ 
ening and manifestly becoming pregnant with judg¬ 
ments. 

“D®e great‘thing'about a magazine of this sort/' 
said Cossington,^ismention just as many name# as 
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you can in each number. It keeps the interest alive. 
Chaps will turn it over looking for their own little bit. 
Then it all lights up for them.’' 

** Do you want any reports of matches?” Shoesmith 
broke from his meditation. 

** Rather. With comments.” 

^‘Naylor surpassed himself and negotiated the lemon 
safely home/’ said Shoesmith. 

** Shut it/’ said Naylor modestly. 

Exactly/’ said Cossington. That gives us three 
features/’ touching them off on his Ungers^ Epigram^ 
Literary Section, Sports. Then we want a section to 
shove anything into, a joke, a notice of anything that’s 
going on. So on. Our Note Book.” 

Oh, Hell! ” said Britten, and clashed his boots, to 
the silent disapproval of every one. 

Then we want an editorial.” 

** A what? ” cried Britten, with a note of real terror 
in his voice. 

**Well, don’t we? Unless we have our Note Book 
to begin on the front page. It gives a scrappy effect 
to do that. We want something manly and straight¬ 
forward and a bit thoughtful, about Patriotism, say, or 
Esprit de Corps^ or After-Life.” 

I looked at Britten. Hitherto we had not consid¬ 
ered Cossington mattered very much in the world. 

He went over us as a motor-car goes over a dog. 
There was a sort of energy about him, a new sort of 
energy to us; we had never realised, that anything ofl 
the sort existed in the world. We were hopelessly at a 
disadvantage. Almost instantly we had developed a 
clear and detailed vision of a magazine made up of 
everything that was most acceptable in the magazines 
that flourished in the adult world about us, and had 
determined to make it a success. He had by a kind of 
instinct, as it were, synthetically plagiarised every 
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successful magazine and breathed into this diistj mix* 
ture the breath of life. He was elected at his own 
suggestion managing director, with the earnest support 
of Shoesmith and Naylor, and conducted the magazine 
so successfully and brilliantly that he even got a whole 
back page of advertisements from the big sports shop 
in Holborn, and made the printers pay at the same 
rate for a notice of certain books of tlanr (uvn which 
they said they had inserted by inadvertency to fill up 
space. The only literary contribution in the first num» 
ber was a column by Topham in faultless stereotyped 
English in depreciation of some fancied evil called 
Utilitanan Studies and ending with that noble old 
quotation:— 

** To the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 

Bomc.” 

And Flack crowded us out of number two with a 
bright little paper on tlie Humours of Cricket/' and 
the Head himself was profusely thoughtful all over the 
editorial under the heading of ''"The School Cliiipci; 
and How it Seems to an Old Boy." 

Britten and I found it difficult to express to oach 
other with any grace or precision what we felt alxml 
that magazine* 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
ADOLESCENCE 
§ 1 

I FIND it very difficult to trace liow form was added to 
form and interpretation followed interpretation in my 
ever-spreading, ever-deepening, ever-multiplying and 
enriching vision of this world into which I had been 
born. Every day added its impressions, its hints, its 
subtle explications to the growing understanding. Day 
after day the living interlacing threads of a mind 
weave together. Every morning now for tihree weeks 
and more (for to-day is Thursday and I started on a 
Tuesday) I have been trying to convey some idea of 
the factors and early influences by which my particular 
scrap of subjective tapestry was shaped, to show the 
child playing on the nursery floor, the son perplexed by 
his mother, gassing aghast at his dead father, exploring 
Interminable siiburhs, touched by first intimations of 
the sexual mystery, coming in with a sort of confused 
avidity towards the centres of the life of London. It 
is only by such an effort to write it down that one 
realises how marvellously crowded, how marvellously 
analytical and synthetic those ears must be. One be¬ 
gins with the little child to whom the sky is a roof of 
Hue, the world a screen of opaque and disconnected 
facts, the home a thing eternal, and “being good ” just 
simple obedience to unquestioned authority; and one 
comes at last to the vast world of one’s adult perception, 
pierced deep by fluring searchlights of partial under- 

8T 
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standing, here masked by mists, here refracted and dis¬ 
torted through half translucent veils, here showing 
broad prospects and limitless vistas and here impene¬ 
trably dark. 

I recall phases of deep speculation, douhts and even 
prayers by night, and strange occasions when by a 
sort of hypnotic contemplation of nothingness I sought 
to pierce the web of appearances about me. It is hard 
to measure these things in receding perspective, and 
now I cannot trace, so closely has mood succeeded and 
overlaid and obliterated mood, the phases by which an 
utter horror of death was replaced by the growing 
realisation of its necessity and dignity. Difficulty of 
the imagination with infinite space, infinite time, en¬ 
tangled my mind; and moral distress for the pain and 
suffering of bygone ages that made all thought of 
reformation in the future seem but the grimmest irony 
upon now irreparable wrongs. Many an intricate per¬ 
plexity of these broadening years did not so much get 
settled as cease to matter. Life crowded me away 
from it. 

I have confessed myself a temerarious theologian, 
and in that passage from boyhood to manhood I rangt?d 
widely in my search for some permanently satisfying 
Truth. That, too, ceased after a time to urgently 
interesting. I came at last into a phase that tmdures 
to this day, of absolute tranquillity, of absolute 
fidence in whatever that Incomprehensible Compre¬ 
hensive which must needs be the substratum of all 
things, may be. Feeling of it, feeling by it, I cannot 
feel afraid of it. I think I had got quite ck^arly and 
finally to that adjustment long before my Cambridge 
days were done. I am sure that the evil in life i» 
transitory and finite like an accident or distress® in the 
nursery; that God is my Father and that I may trust 
Him, even though life hurts so that one must need* 
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cry out at it^ even though it shows no consequence hut 
failure, no promise but pain. . . . 

But while I was fearless of theology I must confess 
it was comparatively late before I faced and dared to 
probe the secrecies of sex. I was afraid of sex. I had 
an instinctive perception that it would be a large and 
difficult thing in my life, but my early training was all 
in the direction of regarding it as an irrelevant thing, 
as something disconnected from all the broad signifi¬ 
cances of life, as hostile and disgraceful in its quality. 
The world was never so emasculated in thought, I sup¬ 
pose, as it was in the Victorian time. . * . 

I was afraid to think either of sex or (what I have 
always found inseparable from a kind of sexual emo¬ 
tion) beauty. Even as a boy I knew the thing as a 
haunting and alluring mystery that I tried to keep 
away from. Its dim presence obsessed me none the 
less for all the extravagant decency, the stimulating 
silences of my upbringing. . . . 

The plaster Venuses and Apollos that used to adorn 
the vast aisle and huge grey terraces of the Crystal 
Palace were the first intimations of the beauty of the 
body that ever came into my life. As I write of it I 
feel again the shameful attraction of those gracious 
forms. I used to look at them not simply, but curi¬ 
ously and askance. Once at least in my later days at 
Penge, I spent a shilling in admission chiefly for the 
sake of them. . . . 

The strangest thing of all my odd and solitary up¬ 
bringing seems to me now that swathing up of all the 
splendours of the flesh, that strange combination of 
fanatical terrorism and shyness that fenced me about 
with prohibitions. It caused me to grow up, I will not 
say blankly ignorant, but with an ignorance blurred 
and dishonoured by shame, by enigmatical warnings, by 
cultivated aversions, an ignorance in which a fascinated 
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curiosity and desire struggled like a tiling in a net, 
I knew so little and I felt so much. There was indeed 
no Aphrodite at all in my youthful Pantheon^ but in¬ 
stead there was a mysterious and minatory gap, I 
have told how at last a new Venus was born in my 
imagination out of gas lamps and the twiliglit, a Venus 
with a cockney accent and dark eyes shining out of 
the dusk^ a Venus who was a warm, passion-stirring 
atmosphere rather than incarnate, in a body. And I 
have told, too, how I bought a picture. 

All this was a thing apart from tiie r<tst of my lifcjf 
a locked avoided chamber. • • . 

It was not until my last year at Trinity that I really 
broke down the barriers of this iinwliolesomc silence 
and brought my secret breedings to the light of <Iay, 
Then a little set of us plunged suddenly into wliat we 
called at first sociological discussion. I can still recall 
even the physical feeling of those first tentative talks. 
I remember them mostly as occurring in the rooms of 
Ted Hatherleigh, who kept at the corner by tin* Trin¬ 
ity great gate, but we also used to talk ii good <ieal 
at a man's in King's, a man named, if I remember 
rightly, Redrnaync. The atmospluTc of naiherleigli’s 
rooms was a louse of tobacco smokt^ agiilnsi a back¬ 
ground brown and deep. He professed liinisidf n soci¬ 
alist with anarchistic leanings-»-hc had snfIVrcd the 
martyrdom of ducking for it—and a huge Frcaicli May¬ 
day poster displaying a splendid proltiarian in red and 
black on a barricade against a flaring iirangc sky, 
dominated his decorations. Hatherleigh aflVctni n fine 
untidiness, and all the place, even the floor, was lit¬ 
tered with books, for the most part open and fact* down¬ 
ward; deeper darknesses were supplied by a discartiial 
gown and our caps, all conscientiously battered, I lath- 
erleigh's flopped like an elephant's ear and inserted 
quill pens supported the comers of mine; the high 
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lights of the picture came chiefly as reflections from 
his chequered blue mugs full of audit ale. We sat 
on oak chairs, except the four or five who crowded on 
a capacious settle, we drank a lot of beer a^d were 
often fuddled, and occasionally quite drunk, and we all 
smoked reckless-looking pipes,—there was a transient 
fashion among us for corn cobs for which Mark Twain, 
I think, was responsible. Our little excesses with 
liquor were due far more to conscience than appetite, 
indicated chiefly a resolve to break away from restraints 
that we suspected were keeping us off the instructive 
knife-edges of life. Hatherleigh was a good English¬ 
man of the premature type with a red face, a lot of 
hair, a deep voice and an explosive plunging manner, 
and it was he who said one evening—Heaven knows 
how we got to it—Look here, you know, it’s all Eot, 
this Shutting Up about Women. We ought to talk 
about them. What are we going to do about them? 
It’s got to come. We’re all festering inside about it. 
Let’s out with it. There’s too much Decency altogether 
about this Infernal University!” 

We rose to his challenge a little awkwardly and our 
first talk was clumsy, there were flushed faces and red 
ears, and I remember Hatherleigh broke out into a 
monologue on decency. ‘‘ Modesty and Decency,” said 
Hatherleigh, "*are Oriental vices. The Jews brought 
them to Europe. They’re Semitic, just like our monas- 
ticism here and the seclusion of women and mutilating 
the dead on a battlefield. And all that sort of thing.” 

Hatherleigh’s mind progressed by huge leaps, leaps 
that were usually wildly inaccurate, and for a time we 
engaged hotly upon the topic of those alleged mutila¬ 
tions and the Semitic responsibility for decency. Hather¬ 
leigh tried hard to saddle the Semitic race with the 
less elegant war customs of the Soudan and the north¬ 
west frontier of India, and quoted Doughty, at that 
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time a little-known author^ and Cunningbaine Graham 
to show that the Arab was worse than a county-town 
spinster in his regard for respectability- But his case 
was too preposterous, and Esmeer, with his siirill pene¬ 
trating voice and his way of pointing witli all fotir long 
fingers flat together, carried the point against him. He 
quoted Cato and Roman law and the monasteries of 
Thibet 

‘‘Well, anyway,’' said Hatherleigli, escaping from 
our hands like an intellectual frog, “ Stanilie or not, 
IVe got no use for decency*” 

We argued points and Ilatherleigh professed an un¬ 
usually balanced and tolerating attitude. “ I don't 
mind a certain refinement and dignity,” he fulmiitttd 
generously, “What I object to is this sprt^ading out 
of decency until it darkens the wliole sky, until it 
makes a man’s father afraid to speak of the most im¬ 
portant things, until it makes a man afraid to look 
a frank hook in the face or think—“Cvtai think! until 
it leads to our coming to—to tlie business at last with 
nothing but a few prohibitions, a ft*w hints, a l<it of 
dirty jokes and, and”—he waved n hand and seemed 
to seek and catch his image in the air*«“ oh, a con¬ 
founded buttered slide of sentimmit, tti guide us* I 
tell you Fm going to think about it and talk nlsmt it 
until I see a little more dayliglit than I <!<> at prrsent. 
I'm twenty-two. Things might happen lo un^ any- 
when. You men can go out into the. w<uld if you !ikt‘, 
to sin like fools and marry like fools, not knowing 
what you are doing and ashamed to ask* Yoifll take 
the consequences, too, I expect, pretty mct41y, snigger¬ 
ing a bit, sentimentalising a bit, like—dik«‘ Cambridge 
humorists. . , . I mean to know what Fm doing.” 

He paused to drink, and I think I cut in with ideas 
of my own. But one is apt to forget oiu^’s own share 
In m talk, I find, more than one does the clear-cut 
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objectivity of other people’s^ and I do not know bow 
far I contributed to this discussion that followed. I 
am, how-ever, pretty certain that it was then that ideal 
that we were pleased to call aristocracy and which soon 
became the common property of our set was developed. 
It was Esmeer, I know, who laid down and maintained 
the proposition that so far as minds went there were 
really only two sorts of man in the world, the 
aristocrat and the man who subdues his mind to other 
people's, 

* I couldn't thinh of it, Sir,’ ” said Esmeer in his 
elucidatory tones; “that's what a servant says. His 
mind even is broken in to run between fences, and he 
admits it. We^ve got to be able to think of anything. 
And * such things aren't for the Likes of Us! ’ That's 
another servant's saying. Well, everything is for the 
Likes of Us. If we see fit, that is." 

A small fresh-coloured man in grey objected. 

“ W^ell," exploded Hatherleigh, “ if that isn't so 
what the deuce are wc up here for? Instead of working 
in mines? If some things aren't to be thought about 
ever! \¥e’ve got the privilege of all these extra years 
for getting things straight in our heads, and then we 
won't use 'em. Good God! what do you think a univer¬ 
sity's for?" . . . 

Esmecr's idea came with an eifect of real emanci¬ 
pation to several of us. We were not going to be 
afraid of ideas any longer, we were going to throw 
dowm every barrier of prohibition and take them in 
and s(‘c what came of it, Wc became for a time even 
intemperately experimental, and one of us, at the bare 
suggestion of an eminent psychic investigator, took 
hashish and very nearly died of it within a fortnight 
of our great elucidation. 

The cliief matter of our interchanges was of course 
the discussion of sex. Once the theme had been 
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opened it became a sore place in onr interconrse; none 
of ns seemed able to keep away from It. Onr imagi¬ 
nations got astir with it- We made np for lost time 
and went* round it and througli it and over it ex¬ 
haustively, I recall prolonged discussion of polygamy 
on the way to Royston^ muddy November tramps to 
Madingley, when amidst much profanity from Hather- 
leigh at the serious treatment of so obsoit'te a matter, 
we weighed the reasons, if any, for the institution of 
marriage. The fine dim night-time spact's of the (ireat 
Court are bound up with the inconclusive finales of 
mighty hot-eared wrangles; the narrows of 'rrinity 
Street and Petty Cury and Market Hill have their 
particular associations for me with that spate of con¬ 
fession and free speech, that almost painful gaol 
delivery of long pent and cramped and sometimes 
crippled ideas. 

And we went on a reading party that Kaster to a 
place called Pulborough in Sussex, where tlu^re is a fish¬ 
ing inn and a river that goes under a bridge. It was a 
late Easter and a blazing one, and we Iwalt^d and 
bathed and talked of being Hellenic and tin* lH\auty of 
the body until at moments it seemed to xm that we 
were destined to restore the Golden Age, by the simple 
abolition of tailors and outfitters, 

Those undergraduate talks! how rich and glorious 
they seemed, how splendidly new tlie ideas that grew 
and multiplied in our seething minds! We made long 
afternoon and evening raids over the Downs ttwards 
Arundel, and would come tramping back tfirough the 
still keen moonlight singing and sliouting, Wt* fornu'd 
romantic friendships with one another, and grieved more 
or less convincingly that there were no splendid wotnen 
fit to be our companions in the world. But Ilather- 
leigh, it seemed, had once known a girl whose hair was 
gloriously red. *^My God! said Hathcrkigh to eon- 
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vey the quality of her; just simply and with projectile 
violence: My God! 

Benton had heard of a woman who lived with a 
man refusing to be married to him—^we thought that 
splendid beyond measure^—I cannot now imagine why. 
She was ‘‘like a tender goddess/’ Benton said. A sort 
of shame came upon us in the dark in spite of our lib¬ 
eral intentions when Benton committed himself to that. 
And after such talk we would fall upon great pauses of 
emotional dreaming^ and if by chance we passed a girl 
in a governess cart, or some farmer’s daughter walking 
to the station, we became alertly silent or obstreperously 
indifferent to her. For might she not be just that one 
exception to the banal decency, the sickly pointless 
conventionality, the sham modesty of the times in 
which we lived? 

We felt we stood for a new movement, not realising 
how perennially this same emancipation returns to those 
ancient courts beside the Cam. We were the anti- 
decency party, we discovered a catch phrase that we 
flourished about in the Union and made our watch¬ 
word, namely, stark fact-’’ We hung nude pictures 
in our rooms much as if they had been flags, to the 
earnest concern of our bedders, and I disinterred my 
long-kept engraving and had it framed in fumed oak, 
and found for it a completer and less restrained com¬ 
panion, a companion I never cared for in the slightest 
degree* , . . 

This efflorescence did not prevent, I think indeed it 
rather helped, our more formal university work, for 
most of us took firsts, and three of us got Fellowships 
in one year or another. There was Benton who had 
a Research Fellowship and went to Tubingen, there 
was Esmeer and myself who both became Residential 
Fellows. I had taken the Mental and Moral Science 
Tripos (as it was then), and three years later I got a 
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lecturesliip in political science. In those days it was 
disguised in the cloak of Political Economy. 

§ 2 

It was our ajfFectation to he a little detached from 
the main stream of undergraduate life. We worked 
pretty hard^ but by virtue of our beer^ our socialism 
and suchlike heterodoxy^ held ourselves to differ¬ 
entiated from the swatting reading man. None of ua, 
except Baxter^ who was a rowing blue, a rather ab¬ 
normal blue with an appetite for ideas, took games 
seriously enough to train, and on the other hand we 
intimated contempt for the rather mediocwe, delihtT- 
ately humorous, consciously gentlemanly and consciously 
wild undergraduate men who made up the mass of 
Cambridge life. After the manner of youth we wt^re 
altogether too hard on our €ontemporarit‘s. We 
battered our caps and tore our gowns lest they should 
seem new, and we despised these others t^xlrtauely f<ir 
doing exactly the same things; we had an idt‘a of our¬ 
selves and resented beyond measure a similar weakness 
in these our brothers. 

There was a type, or at least there scuuncal to us to 
be a type—I'm a little doubtful at lim(\s now whctluT 
after all we didn't create it—for wdiich Hathtwhagh 
invented the nickname the ** Pinky Dlnkys,'' inttuidiiig 
thereby both contempt and abhorrence in almost r<|ual 
measure. The Pinky Dinky summarised all that: %vc 
particularly did not want to he, and also, I now per¬ 
ceive, mueh of what we were and all that wa* scTrtdly 
dreaded becoming. 

But it is hard to convey the Pinky Dinky Idea, for 
all that it meant so much to us. We spent one 
ing at least during that reading party upon Pinky 
Dinky; we sat about our one fire after a walk in the 
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Tain—it was our only wet day—smoked our excessively 
virile pipes, and elaborated the natural history of the 
Pinky Dinky. We improvised a sort of Pinky Dinky 
litany, and Hatherleigh supplied deep notes for the 
responses. 

The Pinky Dinky extracts a good deal of amuse^ 
ment from life,'' said some one. 

Damned prig! " said tiatherleigh. 

The Pinky Dinky arises in the Union and treats 
the question with a light gay touch. He makes the 
weird ones mad. But sometimes he cannot go on 
because of the amusement he extracts." 

I want to shy books at the giggling swine," said 
Hatherleigh. 

The Pinky Dinky says suddenly while he is making 
the tea, *We/re all being frightfully funny. It's time 
for 7/Ott to say something now,'" 

The Pinky Dinky shakes his head and says; ‘I'm 
afraid I shall never be a responsible being.' And he 
really is frivolous." 

“ iVivolous but not vulgar," said Esmecr. 

“ Pinky Dinkys are chaps who've had their buds 
nipped," said Hatherleigh. “ They're Plebs and they 
know it. They haven't the Guts to get hold of things. 
And so they worry up all those silly little jokes of 
theirs to carry it off." . . • 

We tried bad ones for a time, viciously flavoured. 

“ Pinky Dinkys are due to over-production of the 
type that ought to keep outfitters' shops. Pinky Dinkys 
would like to keep outfitters' shops with whimsy 
'scriptions on the boxes and make your bill out funny, 
and not be snobs to customers, no I—not even if they 
bad titles." 

Every Pinky Dinky's people are rather good 
people, and better than most Pinky Dinky's people. 
But he does not put on side." 
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**Pmkj Diiifcys Iwwmf plnyfiil ?il of 

women.” 

* Croqiiet\i my giiiiii*,* s;iiil Ihr Tittlij Dinky, iiiifl 
felt a man eonclt^aeendccL** 

*^But whafc the devil dii lliey lliliik tliryVe ii|i 
anyhow?” roaml old iLiifierlei^li liropjiiiig 

plump into Iwttomles.s cif‘.^pHir4 

We felt we had sllll failed grl at, the e»ir of the 
mystery of the Pinky llliiky* 

We tried over thingB alioiit his reli^inii. ** l‘|ir Pinky 
Dinky goes to King’s C’fiii|irL ami mul tVrIi In 

the dnsL Solemn tilings! Dtt litiili/ !Ir 
tell you-—-” 

”He €mddn*i tel! yoti/* 

” Religion is so snored to hiiii tie iirfrr lull# ilittiit 

itj never reads alnint ii, mmr lltiiili ikiiil 11, Jt»| 

feels! ” 

” But in his heart of firiirt«» iih! ever ilrrp, ifm 

Pinky Dinky has a do«lit--~” 

Some one prolesiech 

'"Not a vulgar doiihlf* Ksiti#*rr ♦ 4 i, hut a 

kind of hesitalion wtirtlier the Aii%'Ofi| Ii.im li 
really exactly what «««» would enll ^h*4 . 

There's a lot of horrid thr 

somehow, ^omehwltf put it iUrr^u . * . \u4 m% 

how there's no partieiikr reawfi win :i m hi di.ri!*! hr 
seen about with Him. Hr’i4 jolly Awful nf %iul 

all that-—-” 

""The Pinky Dinky for nil !ii?i fuit oti4 fniiy hm 

a dean mind.” 

"'A thortmghly dean mlmL Not hlr « 

the Pig!” 

""It onee he hrg'ui in lldiih nUmi Ji ai i.oyrl 

he he eoriiforlahle at mw|iir|: ” 

""IPs their Diuiiiied if 

suddenly, ""ihaPs wlmPs the umitrr wAli ily^ fkuky 
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I do not see wlwt harm I oaii do n»o« In- laying letra 
the purpose of the political coiidniiations I was trying 

to effect. 

My educational sclwnie was iiulw! ttir .aarting- 
point of all the big project of rmivmm fniMie reeoti* 
struction at which 1 ainictL I waiited to bib hi tip a 
new educational machine nlfogrthrr for Ihc giAcrnirig 
class out of a consolidabtl sysban of *.prri d piiMtc 
service schools. I meant to get lo work iipini this 
whatever office I was given m the nr%% uL I 

could have begun my plan fruin t!m Afitr.trillr or Ihr 
War Office quite m easily m from tho l-ofmctthiii 
Office. I am firmly coiivifiml it is lmpr|e>*^ U* think 
of reforming the old public schools am} coiiuTsilirs 
to meet the nmk of n tiio<!erri state* Ihry smoi ilmr 
roots too deep and far* the ctt^l would r%orr,i utiy 
good that could possibly be rirected, and I frive 
sought a WMV round this iiiviiiciblc ob4 ich% | dn 
think it would ln\ quite pracllciib!e to '4du tnuk, as the 
Americans sa\% tlie whole syslnn by cro*f-fig Icinl' 
working, hard-living, niodt^rit and suuuititc Insyd 
schools, first for the Eoyal N‘ny him} f}u”ii for the 
public service generally, iind ns tliry grriv, oprmii^ thrio 
to the public wHliout any absolutf* oblc^at.oii to 'uiloie* 
quent service. Siiimltancoiisly with tlu^ b it<4 

be imposHible to develop ii nrw yv itrm %iutft 

strong faculties in niwicrii jihibcitiphy, iiiodrrii haitory* 
European literature and erilici^oit. jdivotml u.i 2 ii 
cal science, education and soeioiogy, 

We could in fact create u tnwv bbonJ iti^iu iti 
this way, and cut the umbillcii.i of fltr c!?i'i m* d I ’Miyti 
for good and a!L I slimitd 'ci liiui lyeny, .iiid 
trusted it to correct or kill liir old pufAir aimI 

the Oxford and (‘ambridgr trailitnui ailtHCile'r, I Iml 
men in my mind to begin tlir wmt%, and I do»ubi tiavr 
found others. I slioiikl have aiiiint al loukaiii a birib- 
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tr!u«r.l. i«!rl!<v)H'*l!y m'tivr. {.ron.I ty|H- „f 

uwn. Fvr'rUhui^ !»■»<*• U-m iimlv juiF- 

M,TUii>t tiut. ! -.ItKiilil |i;nr krjit jny gnp **«» t!i«* 

urn iFr.'-. s’d ltj>-sr \4fifi.nj. ks.! -..iiii. !i<*w «ir ntirr I 

l.n.- ,i ^hhU''; m t.i UMt.'lt thnn. 

i think I ,14 hn<' li' s« ., .-ft! s'!t f'nuitfctti ttul 

tlu’V titht’! ;'■* 4 ii.il t'-iliii'i Uii]» )!)«• 

u-i .It-r'Hrr -»m t!..- I’-t!* n.j 1'.*!;! l't 
I {!.*> Oi* > rrsh'i* i ij'tit.- i-sriv in hi*- i!>*t it 

i-in’t >!h, < »•' !'■-'k “* t'’-'''*'* i .linnUi lnit>- hul 

uu!i!'s-i 1 ,'r."tfuii.'tn; '.Inn*, rr.<i'! un- tt.trk, 
U‘r**'inT j-'' h* 4 '*<* t'lill', iu tt**' ^<1 u* f*i 14' Msh niH 

.I j-.nii)-!, iJii! 1 ’t'uiithf fi svr (fil 4«i! Uini'iril 

.:-'U n-.l *-Vt h'xnl ••I.ii-f.' »!■<■«■<■ wn.ti'l '«tiy 

tii' ',r*4 .)•'>•)!, .tin! |.3.-.?v »*»■ 

h, , , . 

I h iM' I'fiM/’-'l t' ?5'1iAj4 O'.IhfiI 

lilsP* I I *<* I tl' '1 S I 

I «• inf 1'-* 5'/^ r}'- ir !»h , « , 

AittUk I r nt k!, liH ^44 i |,35 i..- 4 4 a|r|s|v-i 

$hm, hASi'-j't n?4 ilinnnin'h I r % wHy 

litir tlr I 'in-, ‘'i Mi I i i***»?m «if r^* 

^ J n I 1 H.-i ||.4 ‘.k 41, i fi * IM.;' llli'f 111 

iflMr . Ji t'” • tf.Jlrn In llr li-ifftiW 

ditrlMilr f n lit ftr-ir |No-4i Hii4 fn i4‘i 4tlSty 
lillV -ii-hn 14 M I ft4 ul! i'h liiii't* flrilrtiyril alt III® 

Ml !'? i llln! tlflir *#f ili 

mih » . . 

,1 «/,/■ iim* 4 |ir^^f|i|r tit llir W0|t4 

liM** M l! t’4 rlint, If trIilW tlir 

< t ’> ,k t 4 'i 4 tLriii i !• 

Pi ii4»rl4 4' 'iil 5*'‘i IxM**'n «4 *■ %F'rkii * i V iii|iiiiiiif%» 

Iff' ♦. *- I ' «4 ifgr tfnnLtnsiM it tii® 

tmt/it l-ri tt^ir hI 4;m4. It nlirff mukU mfnmmimm 
III it I-U'f tlffli Ulitiilll-'lfi'lfl rtikiflll til® 
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there a peculiar thin scandal like tm stMUiInl in 

the world—a covetous scandal—so that I ant always 
reminded of Ibsen in Canibrida:o. In Caiiilnadi^n* and 
the plays of Ibsen alone does il seem appiatpriafe for 
the heroine before tlie great crisis of lift* to ** enter, 
take off her overshoes, and put her wet uialwrlla upon 
the writing dt‘sk/’ . . . 

We have to make a new Aeadeinie niiiul for ituHlern 
needs, and the last thing to make it inil of* I iini ctm- 
vinced, is the old Aeademie mind. Chie miglit as stnin 
try to fake tlie old riehmy at Forlsmoiitli into a line 
of battleship again. Besides which the obi Acatleniic 
mind, like those old hatliless, damp Ciothic collf'grs, is 
much too delightful In its peculiar aiul disliiu'live way 
to damage by futile |>atching. 

My heart warms to a sense of afFerfioiiatt' /ibsurdiiy 
as I recall dear old (kidger* surely the mmt ** nnlr^id* 
erly** of men. No more tliaii from tfu* old Selmoltncn, 
his kindred, could one get from him n Sclii»oI fur Friijct*s. 
Yet apart from his teacliing he was a*i eiiriiuis and 
adorable as a good Nefcsukr. Until i|iitfo rf-cciitly he 
was a power in Ckimhridge, he couhi iiiakr and liar and 
destroy, and in a w*ay he has beenme tin* ,|ihnlr*eHmcr 
of Cambndg(‘ in my tlmuglits. 

I see him on Iiis way to the mornings Irrft4rt% with 
his plump clnldisli face, his round iniiHernt ryrn, his 
absurdly non-prelieasih* fat Iinnd earrying hi i cap, his 
grey trousers braceil up much too higlu hin a trifle 
inturned, and going acniss the great ctiuri with 4 ipieer 
tripping pace tliat seemed cultivated rum hi my iiaiir 
undergraduate eye. Or I see him Irrlurifig, fir 
lectured walking ufi and dowm i>r|wrrii flu* dedis, 
talking in a tinting rapid voice* mid with flir utmoit 
lucidity. If he could not walk up and iltiwjj he rmild 
not lecture. His mind and voice had prrei’tefy flir 
fluid quality of some dear siilille Itqiui! ; mir frit it 
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eaiilil ami fH^rmiiiir 

Aiiit I 

fiViill tiiia 4rm5utr/f %illi liltlr 

firilN ill hv* 4ini risi *4^ iiif! rluii iial hi% hf*mi 

Ifiil irf^‘ |irf|Mfiiig t«i mf 

Itr jpf jvni ll.:ii..;; it wii tli^* Imt tiling hf 

ln!4 n 4 , 

Wtnnt I t!nitk nf I am rniiitntrii titi l*« 

irrifitnni I m ininr m llrgriil*-# l*mk 

tws» iiptrr limpiflli iiii‘i«nriif Itniii 

Ui ** in l!n' N^irr niirr 

Ck%tlg^-r ! ♦ nnggni tlm rafli* fsfHiimir nf 

^Ii$|i !it. ihr ig*’ nf nr liiMfr, li-nl tm Ivni ti|||‘4i|#* 

tir I ir-n 1 !i 4 iilinM.t lri%ri ijitl l^rrii i,i Irrlnm tmfr 
*illii I'ffnrr |4nrn‘ Ili4 rnliiuililwt 

ill nC muI fir fmit 

gimr »f« In toilli ■% ♦ Jpi}tn*4t4fni nf Wit 

fiinl ti, if linl Inm. i nirr/’m I'rwin tlir 

k'^mnnig i|r L^'i rsrr Hr Irntiifr^ 

tllll, \ If }/t If Im k'lnti*' iwifit 

II 4 31 ' ''i* 4 fi'uif” >4 m ft#r iftr 

|tit*'lln!^ m tn 1*. r I',it-|i III iiiv tini** fm 

|iitiiil«'4 iml tk »i l»if! Iff Hiir Inmniirralik 

r|irir‘|iim*lii«, 'imi nlnpriik knrW il, Hr li-if If*** 

rtniir isfiw tIr' I litirirtrr ill ‘.“i llllk 

titiflllitll itnr}4 itf nnirii In4i Iiilnr^rk a|4*rrr4ilrtt 
C‘t»riirtrrf* 

Hr }ir |i4»4 Hr* rirfriir^ wf Im 

rtigr nf |«n'l wif^r. ii|‘ *il|irf |jr rii|iiV%%rt| Ijilltn 

fr^llkit lir I .nl ini %|frrml ||rt»|||| 

ijinr Ir 1^14 hltlr |irn|r rirr|il ikat tir pl'lillirtl 

I® tii^r r^’1*4 ^ iiwiM'tlf itrilrf liial Iwl 

r^rf rnlrf‘4 tf«r I f ikr>ir%n Imwrrrf^ ll** 

iirlit !♦< f.Alpr linill #11*1 illfll 

ti*i4*44 lir iimiir *4' it «rrr liiigr*! witfi jikyf'itliirii* 
<Vrl«iiil| hr II k$umh4^f wf lti« w«#rki #1 
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Miss Marie Corelli, Miss Brntyim. Miss EUzhIh-Ui (llyn 
and Madame Sarah CJrand that wouhi !»avr nstonisiird 
and flattered those ladies eiioruioiisly. ami h.> loved 
nothing so much in his hours of relax.it tea as to jiro- 
pound and answer diffieult questions upon their Istoks. 
Tusher of King’s was his iueli'eetual rival in this I’leld, 
their bouts were memurabh and rarely other than 
glorious for Codger; but then Tusher spread hituself 
too much, he also undertook to rehearse whole pages 
out of Bradshaw, and tell you with all the ehanges how 
to get from any station to any station in (Irenl Britain 
by the nearest and eheapt'st routes. . . . 

Codger lodged with a little deaf innoeent oh! Indy, 
Mrs. Araminta Mergle, who was understu.nl t.» he her¬ 
self a very redoubtable ClmnieliT in the t*.vp Bedder 
class; about her he related quhdty nhsurd a«eed..te-i. 
He displayed a marvellous invention in .’iseriinng to 
her plausible expressions of opinion entirely irlenfieal 
in import with those of the Oxford anti Harvard 
Pragmatists, against whom Im wjiged a tien-e ohienre 

It was Codger’s function to teaeh me {.hthe..»phy. 
philosophy! the intimate wisdom of things. He dedt 
in a variety of Hegelian stuff like nothing eln- in the 
world, but marvelloiusly c«nsi.stent witfi its. lf. U was 
a wonderful web he spun out of that queer !>lg active 
etiilfl ia h brain that had never Iiist.-d nor fiat.d nor 
grieved nor feared nor passionately loved, a w. h of 
iridescent threads. He h.-td hnniitou'. final theories 
about Love and Death and Immortality, odd matters 
they seemed for him to think about! and all hi* woven 
thoughts lay across my pereeplitm of lit.- re tidies of 
things, as flimsy and irrelevant and eh ver and heanti* 
ful, oh!—as a dew-wet s|)ider’.s weh slung in tl»e morn¬ 
ing sunshine across the black mouth of a gun. . . . 
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§ ■* 

All f}inni|^!i lli«w y«*:iw nl' f prrfrii'r 

mm there iiiusi fiiifa lirrfi ^rtiwlrin In tiie* alciwly* 
irregiilnrly* itssimtLillisg ta it.srlf a!! the iilirasea miti 
forma of jiatrhiliaim ciiirrltiig my jiiiimtaea* 

ititliaiiig my irHliielk* triwleiieiea, my ing kli’?!, 

the hiim, llmi of a«i4n i! nrr^iee wliieti 

ii llir |irt4;igiiiiLHt of itiy alorv\ Iftiit, real tinnir^li 
j4ex |em*.itiii for M-iktiigt liialafiif solely amt grratty, 
inlii’a* iiiiliomil oriler, dviliarilioii, itlime interplay tiifli 
all tliiHr iillirr IWlora m life I Imir irl. out fii premnt 
Ifc WAM growing in iiir'- ‘m imr\ lioiira grow, no inaii 
liiletii}iis|f It, 

I fiavt^ Iriril to afmw riirly iii iiiy Itfr, llm 

fm*l; tif diaortlrrlifiraa, Ifie eoiiee|t||oit of anrifil litV «,§ 
li4*itig a imtltaliniiiMiiia efOifirOtiii out of loimt. eiiiiir Iti 
ltii\ Uiir nlwaya nf eoiimr aiinplifh-^ tlo^ie lliiiiga isi Use 
Irilifig* Iml I liii imt lliisik I eier ni tlie 'wtirhi «l 
large in mty olb^r ieriivo I too or at any itie^e riitrr 
taiiiial Ihe nlfai tthieti tmaf yiii-i| my liiotfirr, aitJ iilneti 
iiHtaiiH ‘ill ifioft}' |ieii|i!o ill llm itrirltl,■■ ■ Itie lilrii IIpiI 
tJ'ic iiiiirer.e, tthitrier aiipt rlim it iti-;efir4* it iimy 
|trr'iriit, i'» ‘m a iiiittrr of fol, ''all riahiA ki hemg 
ilrifMl Iti tirfiiiilf' rind hy a %»'re|o- aii4 aiii|i|e 

ClmL Ml liiHlIirr ilut i triler pr^-^ nfeih ami 

lllit fimnrdi'f w.M jir4 iftrehml.il in4 loriahnnieet 
rrhrllhm; I frrl aitil liair alw yi i l‘di llml tinh’f rrfrf.'^ 
iigiifiM. nml alrsiyi^ir^ tu|am4 iirmr4**r, fJe^f. oritrf liai 
mm lip liltl join in g iriieioo r%|frrifm*iit o *e;lmrl'‘o rtrry» 
lliillg illlkr; frniii f!$r Vrrj lirnmiiina/'* r%prrirfirr 

1 iliaeiivrrml Iiie%tili|y iti tifilef, "I rarajiiiig front 

coiitroL .. 

I1ie eiirrrtit of tPiiig ami eontrmpi^rary ta 

%’fitefi III)' itiimi II ai |.ire/a*iitl) aitiwitioKii iiifiiie ^|| I® 
tlir fiatitr itiriTlinii; in phire nf iiiy iiinthrr*^ alkiilive, 
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meticulous but occasioually cstmiwly imwililf Provi¬ 
dence, the talk was all of the Stni^ljlo for F.xistono 
and the survival not of the Bost-'that was nojwfu.w. 
but of the fittest to survive. 

The attempts to reluibilitate Faith in the forro of 
the Individualist’s laksea fain’ never won uptm me. I 
disliked Herbert Spencer all uiy life until I read !u*» 
autobiography, and then I iaugheii a little and lovetl 
him. I remember a.s early as the t’ily Mereh;tnt-i‘ days 
how Britten and I scoffed at that ptntipmH ipivilion- 
begging word " Evolution," having, .w to speak, I’eimtl 
it out. Evolution, some illuminating talker had re¬ 
marked at the Britten lunch table. Itail led not otdy t«» 
man, but to the liver-fluke and .sbunk. olrtioiwly it 
might lead anywhere; order came into tilings only 
through the struggling mind of man. I'hat lit things 
wonderfully for us. When I went up to fambrldge 
I was perfectly clear that life was a varions and 
splendid disorder of forces that the spirit of man sfta 
itself to tame. I have never since f,alien away fr«n» 
that persuasion. 

I do not think I was exceptionally prtroei.uw in 
reaching these conelmsions and a sort of religious 
finality for myself by eighteen or niitetifii, I know 
men and women vary very mtieh in these nt ittrrs, jnsl 
as children do in learning to talk. .Some wd! eh ittrr 
at eighteen months and some will hardly speak until 
three, and the thing has very liltle to do with thrir 
subsequent mental quality. So it is with youn^^ people; 
some will begin their religious, their soeed, tlulr sevmd 
interests at fourteen, some not until far on in the twen 
ties. Britten and I helonged to one of the prceoeions 
types, and C«H.singlon v<Ty probably to anotlur. U 
wasn’t that tliero was anything priggish atwnt any of 
tts; we should have lu-en prigs to have enure ded «ttr 
spontaneous interests and njw; the theoretical Isiy, 
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Tlie wiwW iiiJiii rriitrrft ftir iii)* In 

Ismhnt, II Mlill criilrrji tiir rr;il imd |iri”^ri4i 

world, tiiai H to Hn%\ lu didliii^nii*i|ii il (mm tin* Wioidrr 

Iiiiuls of idoiiiti" itiiil Hinriiro aod llir 

and siilliri* tillir. I It'ul alt, I ti»d 

nevrr tho Cltniiiirl, liiit i liod fi\id i^o|iitin‘4y ioid 

I had foriitrd n frry wi^rkilig Idr.-i ii( tloi 

glolr milh iti iinnitit.tliiM mul ^mhI t4rf'4^ 

«icl alt llio iiiiil roiiititl«oo4 of finiiiiii ItiV lliil nrm 
scsnitrrod ovc^p !*iirfarr. II wai alt alii'o, 1 tVtl, aii4 
efimipiill rvrry day; liiiw it and tlio 

rtii«iK«‘M itirii lirliig iiiy iintid 

lnyvoiid itioiisiirr, 

I IWril to lillif H rtiarill III M ItWftS lllilt aliowrtl 
T!if* Wiirlii Kiitimn In ttio AmmmU, Mtd t «rili I 

roiild fictw willtiiiil ?iiiy iiiHidrinii iif nrU itro^’|dioii writr 
tiiiwii roiti|t:iotly Hr worl«t m it mim known In «r •! 
iiiiifliTiL So far in o^toiHion wptti $1 %far I ftitiry» irfv 
likr Itif worlii I know mm .it t4rl> I liad 

|iriirlkvil!j' all tfr iiioiiotaiir* atid iiMninkirtn and 

Vi\n*i, iiiiii |of'onl Hut I lu%o ipnt. tint 

Hi, iitlriMif*ft u 'i'rry All tir }n^ 

iitrii iirrr'i^dfo^ riii4 4‘0'|iriniii| mi '•i.fu 4 I kmm']pA4>% 
ro|4*iriimt rrmlr* niifl iruimllmid lin|ir/vionri Ir frit 
am! rrilioni tiiHtiirfmirs* 

III tint, iru my lad jraf wllli llfiltoii, im I 

wrrti lip in (^.imkridi^r iii Srplrmfrr ish’ ymmt of IIk 

world tiad wmdi tf4f f^'UliHii h* Ilia t-rinfii 1 liaar 

liiuliiy Hull 1411 ill drawn if tiiii ui a in-uk Inu |o tir 

ilirrrf ^ioofi lif a liitman lar*- ilfillni arifi I 
«,| Iiiir liorki "Itld rlut di4 wr -^rr? 1‘Viffii^ aii4 

roliHir^ ndr h% aolr ||ul nr fia4 no wrtr 

!litrrdr|rwiir!it, Ur tr^4 im of f.to- nf 

n»*r ttia rri«d,mti nf If. did int 

&i iin fop Itut tiin#irM jtmi In ii#» 

W'llti gill f*rii«rIII, or tlm% tiinfir| #iiil liiran^ fillutnl ttr 
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heroic issues of war. There were xio Iti mtf 

war game, and where there were guns, there it w.is 
assumed the ammunition was galhemi losielhfr. 
Finance again was a sealed hook to ns; wr i!iti iml 
so much connect it with the broad ii'^iieeN liiiiiiait 
affairs as regard it as a mrt of intnwiu* iiiii v.iiin* to 
be earnestly ignored by all right "mtinbal 
had no conception of the c|iia!ity of poItlitH, iior fiow 
interests” came into such atfairs; Wf‘ brlirtnl mrn 
were swayed by purely intidleeliinl eoiitielioii.-i and 
were either rigid or wrong, or | In 

which case tliey deserved to be shtitK gootl or biiL We 
knew nothing of mental inertia, ami emtfil iiieigifie itie 
opinion of a whole nation changed by onr Iweid utid 
convincing exposition* We were eapabb^ iif tfie iiiit'Jt 
incongruous trimsfers from Itie scroll of lii'^fory l« our 
own times, we could suppose llrt%toii rrtvaii’‘fl Jifiit 
Hampstead burnt in civil wars ftir I In* stiee>**'*e 4 oii t*» tlie 
throne, or C’heapside a lane of death and the Inwit of 
the Mansion House set alntiit with gtiillofiiiri*# m flic 
course of an aeeuralely transposed Frrtieh llriulntiiiin 
We rebuilt London by Act nf Larliaiitfait, and oiiee In 
a mood of Iiygieiiic enterpri.He we tr'iinlVrfrti 
lation en mme to t!ie North Dowii^ by an of 

the Local (rovermneni Board, We tfwiinhf lodlcrfiit of 
throwing religious organisutiinH iiiit of riiipbiii nwiil *»r 
superseding all the iiewspiipiTS by frrrty tie^itribiited 
bulletins. We could eo«tem|ilate the 
laws atwlishing whole elass«*s; wr were to -mefi a 

dream as the peaceful and orderly |iroeiMtti.iti»ifi m( 
Communism from the sb^ps of Hi, Ibnilb* C'-iiliri'lr-iL 
after the passing of a simply worded btlt, *.i idojr .itiif 
not unnaturally an eEcIting divi^iioii earrydiif tkr iblrd 
reading. I remember <|ulte disliiielty r'l'tiLlfig llril 
vision, Wf were then fully Hfteni we %rfr 
fectlj serious about It, We were iiol tooLij tl 
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simply thit ii,i yrt wr if.-illirml im r%|w^r|<'^iicT ill «ll 
c»f llic IlitiiN lititi ptiiirw Ilf lrgis!«li«ii mul ismscunm 
iiilrftliiiiu , » • 

I tiiiiik tim it4ir« my iwytuwl anti 

yH I iii\ litHitfPa It 1*4 Nil tiard mm ta Mr wbil 
mm im4 miial mir dal nal tiitik'Tduiiil II 

bii*i aiilv tlhii mmt thy idtnnird mir'i aitt* 

ItHik, lull al'%a tlial ii biy lliiafiadaN plrisri 

Ilf tpiila atlali iiniirr4aiii|tiif iiwil iif iiiitlrily 

tiiiigfiifiariil piirrililf. Smiiatlifii N I iiiradf i%a'4 In iitmit 

tiittihrilN |!mI wrnl iilmiK lln-tjaiiiia la llir 

a Sytiiiry I artmirHi|iir tigiifr, a itliiir dri'ntni 
Miriilimits; i40iiriitm*4 it W4*i I mini aal jmlgtiia: ami 
aii4 ralltiii m mv rlnltir'i uni 

frtaiiiig wry dmplyl Ilia naiil a*iil itfilarrit lif tlir |*rm 
tiiiifiiiiil ihmmmmml, iiltitdi mviipinl, tif Al mmm%rn‘ 
iriit {il/irrN! Itir iimmral tkv4 iMIm* A 
Gf ifiil! * * » 

I trirr ||ir nf m%‘ uhr^ «l 

Ckiiidiriilg.', fall I In-'-pri/ Ilif* IIP rr pla. ap 4 t irt iif 
gfdiiK Iwa inmr/ pmmry n fraai I atiiliiii llial 

jil'ifr’ far tka til’d i.f lit an ipi 

I ?‘n.t aufadp I Ir Imina' t 

iift nf a Iran*' liavpit ipi a* i 

Miti »kr, 

rpjakrlif/r iiH' I tr I i 4 ill 

III r'lrlnma* l4r t^rdfria ttstfi | I'.'iffp 

li-iiidiali, ^.*\lvihly aa-J i !l r.na'). ppi 4 
yrif’», I h i4 ||m*4 4 .rl al | f | ifd^. | 

gill t'llk wtfli laipr i.| ikr I tii 

ipriii ill ftp- I lipifi, mA m tuf Llfjp na itr^r «|1 
pralli' hnkih 4»i»|iri*Ttjg riii'lj pnA% and rnff-^'V'l 

ifig lamli Iilkrrai Ilia I'frtn mid-- 

|r.4t|ii-4 parnmil :nA 'Pin,"if. ,|| Idlt kn'it'd -H'#* 

}|4ii fim! fP' -a fair i4 rflri»nr mairf ; ita it |i 

tfm\ UU aiairf ««4 ft riflmii i! rn4*# amang 
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otir old Iwys, but tiuy were never real to m; siiefi dw** 
tinguisbed sons as returned to visit tin' okl setiotd wt'ws 
allusive and pleasant in the bt'st Finky Dinky style, 
and pretended to be in earnest about iitithing but iwr 
football and cricket, to mourn the abolilioti of water/* 
and find a shuddering personal interest In the nneieiit 
swishing block. At Cambridge I felt ft»r the first ffitie 
that I touched the thing tliafc was going tin. Ileal liv¬ 
ing statesmen came down to tlebati* in the Diiiom the 
older dons had been their ctdlege inlimnles, llirar suits 
and nephews expounded them to us and made Ihein real 
to us. They invited us to entertain Idnis; I fmiiid 
myself for the first time in my lift* rxjirelfal 1*^ reatl 
and think and diaeusi, my iecrefe vice Iiiiil ba'iwir a 
^ virtue. 

That combination-room world Is at Iiwt larger and 
more populous am! various thiin the world of 
masters. Tlte Sluiesmiths and Nay tow wfiii had brni 
the aristocracy of City Werehiint.*;* fell inln tlieir 
place in my mind; they becnme an tiiidisliiigisb4irfi 
mass on the more athletic side, of Finky and 

their hostility to ideaH and to the e?iprM*ifoii «if idei% 
ceased to limit and trouble me, The Itrigliler iiirii nf 
each generation slay up; these iitfiers go down t*f 
propagate their tradition, iii ttu* fathers of 
mediocre professional men, as iiniistunl iiia*4rf*i in 
schools. Camliridgt* wdiieli perfecH Itiem hi by I ho 
nature of things least opprcised by tlirwi, rserpl wfirti 
it comes to a vote in Convocation, 

We w(‘re still in those days titidrr liie shadow f*f 
the great Victorians. I never saw lilfuDhtiie tn^ I 
never set eyes on the old (iueen), Imt iie hud rr signed 
office only a year before I went up to Trinity, atid lliet 
Combination looms were full of persuiial giiwtp 
him and Disraeli and the other big figures of Ihr 
gladiatorial stage of Parliiiientary history, talk tint 
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leaked etpioitilj iiiin mwh mit an iniiie, Tlir r<dHnf 
of our giimt eliiiwilMT iii Trliiilj w$\n wllli llie 

arms of Kir Williiiiii Hamitiri, wlitino Pratfi Diilioi 
liad nremed at first like a stHnalist dawn, Mr, Errsliaiii 
we askoil la come It^ ttio riitmi tarry yo:ir» 
CIwiiiImtIaIii iiihI tlie tiltl Piiko of Urvoiwlilro; tiry 
did tmt fomo imlorif Inil. Iltotr pulilr roftruln lirmiglii 
li iilk as ifc wore, witliiii loiirli nf tliftm llin" 

tieard cif ealiiiirl rmiiiotls and ill roiiplry 

hmmvn. Soiiio of ns* |ntrsi.iiiij| siioli iiilrrrd/4, wriil iii 
fur m til rcvitl political iiiriiioirs ittid llio iioirln iif 
Ilinriifll and Mrs. Iltiiiiptiry Wiird. Frniii 
riaiiifili* and tlio illiistr/tini irwi|iii|irrs oitr trariil 
iitiiirllitiig of ttio way in wliirli pariks wrrr 
etmtilioiis foritink liow^ lirriitaiirtit oflkl’iFi wnrkrit and 
awitroltrd Itirir ittiiitslrrs* linw^ itirasiirn wrro lirniigtil 
fiirwar«! aitd |iroj«**dn iiii«liiiriL 

And wtiilo I wiw grtliiig liir gfr'%1. !r>iiilint tntarf^s 

m Itio |wlltlriil stfnp% will! futl i'rrii t«t if» 

ill my sriiwddays i«»l so Iiiiirli ih oirii ;h l!ir 
iitofwirw of jioHitral riirlraliirr, wfotr I m%i grftiiig 
Itinii rriltiofd III siiy sitpi^liwlntft fti ttir ?#t tftirr id' loa 
iiisd ttrir iiiMliirs lo tkr i|iiddy tmpnlv'-i 

I4t* iitr own* I w-m a!a> iti t^y dVipn. mmk 

1 immtirnilf drir!o}titi,|| atid rnfirhm^ of 

III#* wiirtii of itmii n’l ii rHf«|4ri; iif rr«iit*itili% iiilrlfr^aal 
*liii litiifiil prorrs^rs. * • , 

I i 

Kooialiaii h iiii lit|rllrrtii.:il Pmitrm, Istil to tJir pirn 
of my grtirralloil Ii rainr ipi Ilio roiolt fif thr 
itodfrrtiis wo iirrrr hrsnl «f mml tfio riiki4fi Kia|r|y 
w« did iiofc ; Mart iitid Hr 

Aliirrliidri^ JiiMikr and KorPil tlrmoofalio Ertlrralioii 
It Wiis tliriil |irrirlitrd mirmlmm h* »ltf lidiida 
Ililliirrlrigtl W'/il liir r%|**f<tirftl iif ti-|f 

il*#4iriiici ill Triitil|y Ikr IJgtifr ppioi tilfi wall § 
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huge-muscled, black-haired toiler swaggering sledge¬ 
hammer in hand across a revolutionary harrieade, 
seemed the quintessence of what he had to esiHumd. 
Landlord and capitalist had robbed and enslav.-d the 
workers, and were driving the>n quite automatieaHy to 
inevitable insurrection. They would arise and the efipj. 
talist system would flee and vauisli like the tnists bet'ore 
the morning, like the dew.s before the sunrise, givijig 
place in the most simple and obvimis maitner to an era 
of Right and Justice and Virtue and Well Heing, and 
in short a Perfectly Sph-mlid Time. 

I had already discussed thm .sort of .stwialism tmder 
the guidance of Britten, btdorc I went up to t ‘anibridge. 
It was all mixed up with ideas alwut free«loiii and »mt • 
Ural virtue and a great scorn for kings, titles, wealth 
and officials, and it was symbolised by the r<-d ties we 
wore. Our simple verdict on existing arrangenients was 
that they were, "all wrong." Tlie rieh were robbers 
and knew it, king.i and princes were usurpers atul l»irw 
it, religious teachers were inipo.stor.s in league with 
power, the economic system was .an elaborate pb<t mi 
the part of the few to expropriate the many. Wr vv. «t 
about feeling scornful of all Iht' current forms of I»tV, 
forms that esteemed thenwelve.s soliil, thfd wore, we 
knew, no more tlmn shapes painted on a enrt-iin tb it 
was pre.scntly to 1«; torn aside. . . , 

It was llatherleigh’s po.ster ami his eapaeity for 
overstating things, I think, that first qualified my uiiqde 
revolutionary enthnsia.sm. I*erhaps also I hud i«rt. with 
Fabian publications, hut if I did I forget tie- e.r.-tinf 
stances. And no doubt my innate efoe.! 
with its practical corollary of an analylied tre.itim tit 
of the material supplied, wa.s Imund to pudt nu* ,m 
beyond this melodramatic inlerpretaliou of homm 
affairs. 

I compared that Working Man of the p...,t».r with 
any sort of working man I knew, f pere. iieij that 
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the latter mmi net In eltatif<\ nui Ifiilrei entilii 

imt winler miy ?ilitiiiiltH wtrilerrr li«* In rtiiiiigi** 

liiln tlir Inriiirr. it, ere|il iiilii my liiiml ;n miiJ 

surety Ifie ilaivii errr|M iiilii ‘i ritoiii th/it llte fnrittrr 
was net 1 hail at rather a^eutitieih itti 

** Ideal/* Init a ee«ijilrle iiit ^refirrHriititiPii nf l!ie i|ii/ility 
tiid |HissiInliltt*a nf 

1 tin iinl kiiett mm wlirllier If my seluHil- 

ciiiys er at <hii«hrtiii 4 ‘f» tieil I Itf4 htytw lutt merely tii 
ire the ma^rht a i^real mmir.eil ef rseh aiuf jnnn*, h$it 
III frrl the rfVet nf llmt ititiltitii4triMi|i mfijnrily 

%t |ireftle wlm tail «ltn are‘ f*ir rier 

Ahmil wajs and mlm tfe fraadelMi ill fdnlfrd. 

Ill fed iifid s!! fmiisei't wim leti,r llmilrd aiiii 

etmtiiiitally siifrr wmadvrittiirn, iivir44d|e*i 4111 I flii'- 

IrtMse^ tfirmi^h Ifr %¥4iil el* itieiisyia My let {nd ^‘itlett 
Upim tlie friiiye tif Ihe inefire'itfuf lefiierar ; ii" I did iml 
ittiiw file jiil nf |e*ee I'Klt* I limit /tliif 

tlir werld l!ml kf urn psi tn 4 tiiilvrr^nly nlttralreii 
teri |4iddi I'liil tIe-re %* e-* i tllimf tm 
yeiiil the yriiemn iierd'i tied, i«y nftitiii!ifed he 
lii»fl ilindh drill Iiid tieil il weetl leMf. hr «i fi r .iitit 

til mimre, .1 rerlmi riyjr^m^iHe r ele dmue .ly'efi’il 
rulltmt iiel yreyfrli^d r|M)'i t’^4leii‘4 ,hreMi» iiitjuilly 

frei,! my rtreHiehmm ^ It del it^4 d Ine! # K‘ieet r^edf* 
at all file |*rr*%j4em el 4 |i! i.iilv-e* .»n tni 

iiiatl atrasf'i tded Iii4 4ire-"d ‘ 14 Ifm fih 

Silti'*|itirrr ef iiiy iiylrmydij, lem did tl e,./ I® 

fymp’ilh} it!V *ii tje** I"r 

rrty* It 1141 4 |e r/III il ii^d fern t!ei,y l'|»^ 

|mt^|dr mie '1114 Ui the tee I lined 1 ffet heA-r y.mirr« ill 
Ilrmildetif 4ie| Fmiye, tie* drill nt’ dnfl rteddmi, r 

pill wmip'iy I rm yfapr mml.'fi lea h’ llin 

Hfietal liielyremei f4 1,^44*11, mt 

pfhdpm aiei niife Jieimit »|* leri ,!-.uly with 

Itli ifrUP'f 4 | » il.ei? In* ||V 

etMltd heeefisf %|4^li4p|'% r}»p|imttl el ll i * 111 
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lution and tbe triiimpli of tfio Frolot?iirlat n(trf t!io 
class war, and it was only !>y a sort id iiispiralii^ii thal 
it came to me that my hoddrr. a i^arriiloiis iihl 
with a dusty black Iwunefc over out' tye mid iiii 
tatiously clean apron outside the dark inyslrrit*,^ tteil 
clothed her, or the cliceky ruffians wlui yrllni 

papers al>out the streets, were really itialerial such 
questions. 

Directly any of us young socialists of Trinity fotiiui 
ourselves in immediate contact with semiiils or cviilger^ 
or gyps or bedders or plumbers or navvies or cnbiiiefi or 
railway porters we became uneonseioiisly itiiil niilliiiik 
ingly aristocrats. Our voices alleretb our gf*^diirm 
altered. We bcjhaved Just ns all the olhrr rteli or 
poor, swatters or s{M)rtsmen or Pinky Ditikys, tirtiavci!, 
and exactly as we were expected lo iMdiiive, On Ihc 
whole it is a population of poor qiiidity roitfid aknii 
Cambridge, rather stunted and splrillr^s «itd %'t^ry 
difficult to idealise. That theoretirnl Working Miiii t^f 
ours!—if we felt the. clash at nil wr rEjdiiiiird it, f 
suppose, by assuming that he eiyne from iiioiltirr part 
the country; Esmeer, I reiiieinher, mlio livril stiinrirlirrc 
in the Fens, was very eloquent atimit the Ciiriioili 
ermen, and Ilatlierlcigln who wm ii Ii‘ii«|H!ilre tto-iin 
assured us we ought to know the Sciitli^h iniiirr. My 
pri%mte fancy w*as for the Laiiensldrr ojirratii’f^ hnnoeo* 
of his cO"Operiitive societies* iind I«{a*iiiise 
shire thinks to-ilay thinks to niorriiw* 

And also 1 find nevf*r been in Laiica.iliirr. 

By little inerianenls of milwatlmi it was th^l llie 
profoundcr veritit'S of the prohtriii of Sficlilf'iiii rmiir to 
me. It lielped me very nuich that I hail In go ilowti 
to the Potteries several tittim to dhrtws my ftiltirr wilti 
my uncle and guardian; I walked aboitl iitid saw Unr^dey 
Wakes and much of the hiiniim mpreH of nrgatiiwot 
industrialism at close quiirteri for Itie first liiiir, Hir 
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pirtHW t*t' rt \V,n-lit)!r M-«» rhi-jil.'t! nut of hi'i 

inn.ntr ^tilorkutn nui! t*» /tri 

tiash iliis woutuli-i'lly aini m-< nj liaif; ttf prn-iJ** 

owfwwhip h> If-'in ti* ,tt% j,| ut J.» ;» 

liuiitlrss .Hidvt-u'l.- nf in. Slk-'.r)u'\. to .-..tu*.- 
miliituw <tt nnt ai a-i (ht-t •liitmli? !»*, 

not <‘<ItK';ttc(l an i!i»-y j.liouI.i ].rf»rntr,l 

from luit iju-Mpidilr of nrarty 04.-ry lort . 4 ' 
niowtly kimlly ami wrll m.vmiujr. too'iity 
iiiontly oli-slinato, am! ronily !uii«|o».:ivti.-t-oly ili • 
vorttai. F.von tho tr.'uru* ntui i»!r;* of XI tt\, tliat 

Urn poor won- tifnriajff 1% limit of pnaful riiirru-mv. 
< 4 iul «wnkfnin« to a wiiur of itit.i!*-ral-!o wrom?*, 
fei tl.‘ 4 «*lop into tho wor«- oppiHiui^ r.morptu.t* tiitt ttto 
iMMir wrfo •iimply in a witl.-m imromforto}'!*- tnr.ti?oii!ovr 
waj*' *'miiii.lltnjf alomt"; tlwt thry w mt. 4 notionuf 
vrry ilrftmtoly nor irry uryontly, ua-m fri-, rn^ 

«i!ivi*i! them finil nie-m natiifarti.m-. i!ee-H.'4 ti-.-n-, tint 
they took the very J»ifi of lifr 4 apaatt-s* 

Imsitiule, ho'irtiimx it, IwitUT ritl.T rtin: tiu not p. I.nr 
It tioiit to »!'(f it in HHV way wintrier, 

Tftr roui}<!eti- «linrim.mr«t of tint rr sS; 4 iti.ni w»» 
the work of neuty yearn. I fiwi ,in!i, tfi.- fir-.t !>i*>uia 
litrtn ,‘it ('nnl*r)ii,.te. il«| I .!t*i iii..- ,net,e> 

Xliot .lentr’y i!o ! rem'-!(»f'•T tf;r l‘,»f ! iKokoi 

tfie iiiit of dim < j.rn |i a 1.14 *41 

brrnhleii f.y •oteh lo-rojc anti.-sp-.ia.i! Aj/i h^- s *m 
ritlirriy ttimt we !j i»t nut aittSripnle.f 

Hallierl'-i aJi f*i)t him (n e.ii,,r, I 4 a-.ft > 4 * 

tttrrttng fur Imo at Iteilm nti-'-i r-i.,,!i eu tufnd, ’"•**'1 
Wtt.i 4 «-ry jiniMil .Hmi pr.ijo'!* !l ttrti.l t,. at-,*- 

(‘jtmhrnt^r at tU it-n-u.! a jef-ie .*t>-e.jii. 

to lerew lip ii'»lh«4.Jr(,«!i Hi uh" l-<, V,' O'.i.‘ (i 

irfiM n-o-ii noi'. mite of «»f oi an.I ‘ ta, U,- r- w n 

n# fttlfWpt t,» f-nr, \rlt ,t,ty t I*, i 

upokr at llrmiftt H »tl J*l Xrwnl no » -iJ, U", .11’, I I’!’!. 
frtttihriilKe tn the rrrii(ji{( omuhl tl,>’ ,.f 
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men or so. Socialism -was at such n low c!>i* politically 

in those clays that it didn't even rmisc' nu'H to 

tion. 

And there sat Chris under that Hamhoyant and Itcroie 
Worker of tiie poster, a little wrinkled jjrey lienrdrd 
apologetic man in ready-made clothes, with widelifnl 
Innocent brown eyes and a persistent and invitteihie air 
of being out of his element. He sat with Ins stout 
boots tucked up under his chair, and eliiiig t»* a teaeiip 
and saucer and looked away from us into tin- tire, and 
we all sat almut on tahle.s and elmir-arms and window¬ 
sills and boxe.s and anywhere except upon eh iirs after 
the manner of young men. The only other ehair whose 
seat was occupied was lhe\ one eimtaining his knitted 
woollen comforter and his pictnresnue old l** 'ieh jdin- 
tographer’s hat. We were all shy and didn't kii.»w 
how to take hold of him now we li.ul got him. a««l, 
which was cli.seoncertingly unanlieipated. he was m »ni' 
festly having the same ditiieuUy with us. U*e had e*.- 
pected to be gripped. 

“I'll not Ik‘. knowing what to say to these Chajts,'* 
he repeated with a north-emmtry cpndity in his spceeh. 

We, made reassuring noises. 

The Amlmssador of the Workers stirred his h*a 
earnestly through an uncsimfortahle pause. 

“ I’d best tell ’em .something of how tfihufi nre in 
Lancashire, what with the new machines ami nil t!e*t;' 
he .speculated at last with rc«i relleetiom, in hi^. tlion?;ht.> 
ful eyes. 

Wo had an ineseusahle dread tlmt perhaps fm %vtndd 
make a me.ss of the meeting. 

But when he was no longer in the mi'M'rit tomed 
meshc.s of refined conversation, Iml speaking with an 
auditmcc before hhn. he became a lUtlVrent nun, He 
declared he. would explain to us just exaetlj w!i p s.vi d 
Ism wa.s, and went on at once to an impniriiumd eon- 
trast of social conditions. “Yon yonng mm.'* h^ sml 
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fnm\ nf fw^iirvj rirry mrd ymi fr<’! Is 

\\V mi iiiiii mul ''4|ir4mlr4 ftiiii, ♦itviifif'’* 

!ttg rvi*ry i«rti nf Iti-’fliiHi llMt^r lilt* 

liiMrthriig pl:ill4fr4i, 4iut 114 ti» liiiii j-iint llwiiifttl 

him oviT. }t»^ II M fir 14144 .4f‘ iir^tfv* tint 14 ith" %m 
iliiliiimiiil :ind n tyr. fiir 1 fuij.- Itnl }|4 

liiitl k‘<ii *^!iy ‘iml iirnm'fi . 11.4 1 , Im 

jirintlirirtl 4444‘llf l'‘nMI||4 4 I’lriuH i » iri4’4 4|44v|l, 

we m^re iMrririt n%w %%' 1*\ ti4i it \l'i |ii*44tt 

willt ^hiiiitii;: r%v'* ill #«f!4 4i44l2<'r .0f4 “‘t lli** i if'imw 

ilmm mfiti Ini! 4ftip|iri| iti 4ii4 t** ii4ilin 

i?itii ft frimt nf j444-J4W4 v.n4f4n 4 f 4 l 

mum* Iliil iiijii4t44 i«tv4. mul f'nfltr-* 

willi, \Vr t*ril li‘r Ilf*! ifrr|i if, |t fli^ rii4, 

we rlifl'HHl 414 ! iii^fiifiirni 4iif .4ii4 %i 4it4‘4 

h«fily III rlirrr, 

Tit*'ii 111* :% '441*1* itif*^ 4 I4"vi 1‘»*r m.ir Ilir^ 

iiri4!il4t. i? 4^4?* 14 « n* s'n4 4 vi/p 

tir» tli4 % 4 ' fJir f| 4 .-}!»' In «' 1*4 J 

a rli ftf, lu - '1,41 3," i-l i'' 4 , h ^ 

Ulltl lii'i lift I >iM| 44.14 ^ ^ ' t '4,'t.4 In.' r>‘ 

III iri'i % In?.i 4 t*‘ 4 i !ni ! i''i 1 <'• ?/* . - 4“ 4 

llir 1111-4 4 in I'J 4 I l!n 1 ^ f-l ‘i 4 4 ^ ’ - '' i J'-n'l 

%^'ftlll til mr|t/' !> .yfl I y- 4 th ; 4* ~44-‘ 4 f 4*1 

mil* ’itiisiii rin4‘nin^4 f 44;' P’" i 

hm nnf ;n l-- n nn 4. ^-r rmtu 

lllll ttirrn i! <i^r,u'ri 4 -n" n * ?.'■> ni |'<'. 4 wh-fr 

1^441 ni4 i-a la 

llir rr-iimlr/* 

**Snil4l|iy n^i4 i't-fr4 ItMl.Ori n, vl 4 * 14 ! 

rvmfliiSi:4* Mul } i At!n*f*44>4i nf 

rcsoiillrll** 

'”1 '*!ij«|»ir44 I 4tr<;4f f-* I ilr lln4 n <4i %freA »».! 
Ilrii^nii* K;% 4< 4m 11% i >n-St I *.4 I** 

ir«if nf i'i« II ’ r; ''I 4 I I '*'■ 4 ' 4 « 

t|Ni .1 nfni/n'- t.'» 1 I'-.'n ^ I'4n44 
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address of jours *—Chris Eobfumm on tin* lioiirtlirtig 

made acquiesmit and invilinic inasoH"-** luif llw r«*al 

question remains how exaellj are you goin^ to 4*i«I all 

these wrongs? Tlietf are the aclmiiifstr'iltir 

If you alwllsh tlie private <nviu‘r* I ndiiiil. y4>ii n 

very complex and eluiiwy way of 

run, land controlled and things in g«‘«era! atliiiinederrd, 

but you don't get rid of the need of ndiiiintstiMlioii, yoti 

know/" 

** Democracysaid Chris Ilol«!istni, 

Organised somehowf' said Drrisoru ** Ami it’s j«wl 
the How' perplexes me. I can c|iitl,e «‘iisi!y liiiagdit' ii 
socialist state adminiHterecl In a sort <if 
tumult that would be worse than niiylliiiig we haie got 
now.” 

"" Nothing could be worst* than are iiow,” 

Chris Eohinson. I have little ehililmi ” 

** I submit life on iiii illprtwhioiieii raft, fur et*iiil}’»h% 
could easily be worse*—or life in n litdriigiinai lnti’ttC 

Murmurs. 

They wrangled for some time, anti it }i id l!i«* rtfrel 
upon me of corning out fr<»iti tin* irlinv of a 
matinee performama* inhi the mid «liy!ig!it *sf lit** 
afternoon. Chris Eobiiistm dkl m^t in eiiiifliel 

with Denson; he was an orator and not -i d» sii, 

and he missed Densoifs points nml dr-qdivt'd >i di"4>ed-' 
tlon to plunin* into tiiiUiiiely |i*!tltft4 amt iirih^en ifitim 
And Denson hit me etsriotiily Iwril wllli ntir itf lili 
shafts. 'CSopfiose,*' lie said,” you foiiiiil iteir.rif priiii^ 
minister—” 

I looked ai diris llobiit'^om hrirjd ned tiA tm 
hair a little riiilhd ami liis wfmle heiiig r!ei.#irir t|» oiiil 
measured him tin* tnii^e timeldm* ef 

muddled and mysteri»nis, Dhf li|t f 1 W 14 p-rp^^xnll 

And tln*n we took hliii ltn,rk to ICiIhrrlri 
and drank beer iind smiihed nlwiol {itiii ^drJe lo’ eorwil 
his knee with Iiiilry wristed tmiids lleil |iretrieie-t{ ttmn 
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lit 

his flitiiiirl riii«i ttivtiik tiiiiliT tlif 

of timi riii?imnp’ilr«I WtirkiT, nin! wo Imtt ai gvmt clli« 
ctirsivf l;ilk witfi him. 

FJ'i! you ,M}imiI4 rn'o «nir hiir up nurlliP* 

h« said. 

Doiiioii hwi riitlloil fiiiti mill worrinl him n 
chvil, niu! ovrr mu! n,imin lir rniiio hnol to lloit diwtw** 
dmh '* lt% ill vory oany for }mtr I/ariinl mm to Mil 

iiiici pioL lit' ** wfiilf* fill* rliilJrt'ii atiflVir 

aiitl flio. Tlioy tloiri pirk lioIrM up liMfiti. Tfioj moan 
tiiiii nr a.s/* 

Hr talk nl, am! Ilrit \%iih l!i«' nuHi |mrt 

of il all. of U * In wiirli in a firlory W'lirii lir 

wm twrlrr—'** wliofi y*in ilinpi wrrr lill willi ymif ituiiin 
lilirM*’ -Hit! fifoi }|o loiil riitirafm.| iitiiHf*tf of tligto 

lliilil lio %%miM fill ailrop iil iiia nmitlfif, 

” If« liiiwlr iiiiiiif Ilf Hi Irrii fur iill iiwr lifrif’ li« 

rriiwflrif. ** rill liifit rlriiiiiiing for riliiriitliifi Wliyf 

I liiiigril fill lliriitinfs Mir wititrr In rwiil a hll cif f'liir* 
will. I MfHt liiM 4 altoiil tlifi Hifwiii if 1 4||» f„|* ^1^ f 
iiihl Xml f rorklmf 

llfitlirri»'i|iti titfiilr iiii iinlir afiil drunk 

liirr «t lilrii witli ftniiitl ry« mrt tlir iiiiip, 

*'* llVlk .'HH liiM 1 W1, ifial in iHiir Ii#| lirrrk 

Lutifif* a ikt f 1 h’H Ihdin-iMii, ** .|«ii o||o iriflii In fo 
''it I tihof witliMit aphflinsi ilfir grti 

Ifilfi «f tlir |•irtllrll|l|l«,** 

(Wrll, iliil llirf? Tlwl Wfti llif fi»| of Illy |ifr* 

|itr%lty I 

** Clfir ilfiMiit i|tilliiilrf* iir ialtl, rrtlirilifif III tilt 
«l‘ Hriisiifi, ** wliilr iiini linriy iiiij 

fttarvrf* 

** iliit anopfoir/* f -jrilii* Itilii iip* 

{iinilliiiH ***l‘r^ i!lrrimt*»r li rr.'k a wiirm fllwilrr « 
or do p'ltrttflv titti!*'/' 

*• I 4o«i*t t'olhiw 'Mid Citrii llfililmioii, Wr 

ckifl |irtf|i*rir myHting fiililr* lo fur m I ran irr/' 
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§ 6 

The prevailing force in my nndergracluatt^ clays was 
not Socialism but Kiplingism. Our set was cfulte ex¬ 
ceptional in its socialistic professions. And \v<‘ %vtTc 
allj you must understantl, very distinctly Imperialists 
also, and professed a vivid sense of the ** White Man's 
Burden.” 

It is a little difficult now to gt‘t back to the fcadings 
of that pcmod; Kipling has since been so nuuviiessly 
and exhaustively mocked, criticised aiid tcun lo slinals; 
—never was a man so viohmtly exalt(‘d and them, him¬ 
self assisting, so rt*Ientlt‘SHly called down. But in the 
middle nineties tins sprciaeled and nunistaclual little 
figure with its heavy dun and its gmieral efleet of 
veliement gesticulation, its wuld slunits of boyish en¬ 
thusiasm for effective force*, its lyric delight in liic 
sounds and colours, in the very odours of empire, its 
wonderful discHwery of uiaehinery ami etjtfon wa<tt*and 
the under officer and tlie cugiitt*cr, and ** shop ” as a 
poetic dialect, became almost a national symlMib He 
got bold of us wonderfully, he filled its witli tinkling 
and haunting quotations, he stirred Britbui ami myself 
to futile imitations, he coloured the very hlioin of our 
conv(*rsation. He rost^ to Ills climax with lits Eect^s* 
sional,” while I was still an uiuhTgriitluafe. 

What (lid lu^ give me exa<d.ly? 

Hc 5 helped to broadmi my g(‘Ographieal smise im¬ 
mensely, and h(5 provided plirases for just that desire 
for dis(*ipliiu‘ and dmadion and organini-'d effort: the 
Socialism of our iinn‘ falltal to express, that the cur* 
rent socialist movement still falls, I tliink, to expri^ss. 
The sort of thing that follows, for ('xanifile, tore some- 
tiling out of my inmost nature and gave it ii sliape, 
and I took it back from him shaped and let imicli of 
the rest of him, the tumult and tin* bullying, ilm hys-* 
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tfrilt ami l!i«* i!i« iiitnifirri^fter iiml 

witrrtliri^inl far llic^ isakf af il:~ 

**** •Afiff ill 4II ^ 

driir flit* I'iHii r\ll dfiu* flu- rn.ui .iit 4 lirUlty ffii* 

Miilce yt* til riirli liw «W'ti 

Tliil l'i«* rr«|i wlii^rr lir linlli ,«iiii*'fi| 

llv till* uiiiHiiit I'Nir |H"n| 4 ri Irt turn liiaw wr umr ftti^ 

lAirtl I *■' 

Ais4 lb'll far all a»r ! it^^r rritaaau, Ifm 

«Hr!ai in my miiHi, Aiali tlii-rr mnv 'a i*, 

wiitiiJiii ■: 

Th* v, 4 lirti iii *l» hlniiliirvf |^»hi i wa‘-ul an* itarii^l 

i** ihml aiu‘1 iM itfif/ii nat‘ ^ 4'ii. *. *i, .nni; 

1*! *i- uair a a? I .ininJ* V Iria-i Vi^i <14 

Alf III I f* . r|» ?! • *•**•). ni* V unt, 

All sVfafi,*.,, ill ,4 t-,,a fill , 

Ml 4 < ' M* 4 .* !»’ la ' I »* a 4 '» j j •( ,* j - 1 ^ 

All ' -a * af a a >; , ! - 4 , 1 I, ' ■• 

\!iai! M I \ . u V ‘ a I, ‘ ,4f 4^ * « 

II la ilt'f 4| I j luafiM 41. I* *4 f liMiAfi iial 

bililUf Ivan l^aai nal 1 ;,.‘ :'4 -4 ]<f 4 ' i nM-| 

|V|t;.f% md ly a IV rt ^ A, I ... I I,. /.t #1,,, 

^miih nl MtrV\ r .'ll ! f 4 . * « ! A . ^ a an A, |.a» 

nmifl 4 f* il !'*. .m 4 . ^ I ^ | 1 4 ^ ^ | 

it til d tni'V I j 4 ^ ^ " . . ; J j, 4 

lift f I’ f, II'»I n 'll i ,a * ' I ' ' ,^ • ,1 ' I a, r f « t’!. 1, f 

||.f rni'i|*ri 4 '7 I 4 . T. ... , .a< !fi 1 |.,!4.t^tr4, 

aiiil f 4 v ti-a a'• || 4 ' 1 . ’ -t , y|aA» 4 i 4 *;j 

ititiirmnA r-'aafA{!li 141 .,m ]. „ , | ,0 . ^ .;.>4Mraiiaa 

liliil 4 ’nailn| 4 -M|i, , , , 

5 atltli Iffn I ■.’^a .1 |va-‘a J a tit... I .,.4 , |, ||| 

§f my tn-a a. -i 14.117 , riM- '? 4 a. 

ililrfu va?>»al 1.1 If. f 4 i.a,. I . f 1 ,a’Ai 

Wnrltl li I'i Ji 4 4i . / « lA V y.,| f'v. a.;,., _ It 

alllr %Ptmr |y Ai#-/ r UnA aa Aul.llvf 4, sla-A. 
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ing newspaper sellers as the first false flush of victory 
gave place to the realisation of defeat* Far away 
there oxir army showed itself hmnan, iiiorial aiid human 
in the sight of all the world, the phaisaiit i^tlieers w'e 
had imagined ■would change to wond«‘rfiil lu‘rcH*s at ilm 
first crackling of rifles^ remained the pleasant, rather 
incompetent men they had ahvnys Iren, failing to 
imagine^ failing to plan and co-operate, failing to grip. 
And the common soldiers, too, tluty were jtwi what our 
streets and country-side had made fcluun, no sinhten 
magic came out of the war bugles them* Neither 
splendid nor disgraceful were they,—just ilFtrnined 
and fairly plucky and wonderfully go<Hl4empered men 
—^paying for it. And how it lowered our vitality nil 
that first winter to hear of Nielmlsoifs Nek, and then 
presently close upon one another, to realist* the bloody 
waste of Magersfontein, the shattering retreat frmii 
Stormberg, Colenso—Colenso, that blundering bnlile, 
with White, as it seemed, in Fadysmitli mair the point 
of surrender! and so through the long iinfokling cat¬ 
alogue of bleak disillusionments, of fieldng, unetuieeiiletl 
anxiety lest worse should fallow. To fidvaiiet* upon 
your enemy singing about his lack of eleiiiiliness and 
method went out of fashion filiogtdlier! The dirty 
retrogressive Boer vanished from our seheine of il¬ 
lusion. 

All through my middle Cambridge peritid, the guiii 
boomed and the rifles crackled away there on lh«* viddt, 
and the horsemen rode and the tale of iieetilfUils iittd 
blundering went on. Men, horses, stori*.H imd 

money poured into Houth Africa, and the ctuivalcscriit 
wounded streamed home. I see ii in my memory m 
if I had looked at It through ii window itisteml of 
through the pages of the Illustrated fiapers; I reeatl as 
if I had been there the wide open spiiet*i, the rugged 
haisides, the open order attacks of helmetrd ineii ka 
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incredible cleanliness., and eating liard»boiIed t*ggs in a 
vast clear space of rime“eclgc‘cl rocks, snow-inottled, 
above a blue-gashed glacier. All alanit us fht^ mon¬ 
strous rock surfaces rose towards tiic sliiiiing p<*aks 
above, and there were winding moraines from which 
the ice had receded, and then dark clustering fir trees 
far below. 

I had an extraordinary feeling of having come out 
of things, of being outside. 

But this is the round world! ” I sank with a smise 
of never having peredved it before; '^tliis is t!ie round 

world 

§ 9 

That holiday was full of big comprehensive cjflVcts; 
the first view of the Rhone valley ami the distant 
Valaisian Alps, for example, which wt saw from the 
shoulder of the mountain above the (hanmk and the 
early summer dawn breaking over Italy as w«* moved 
from our night’s croiicliing and mmiclitai bri^ad and 
chocolate and stretched our stiff liiiitiH among tlie 
tumbled and precipitous riicks tlml fuiiig ovor Lake 
Oingolo, and surveyed the winding tiring rocky track 
going down and down to Antronapiano. 

And our thoughts were as compndicnsive m our Im¬ 
pressions, Willcrsley’s mind alioimded in hhforicftl 
matter; he had an inaccurate abundant liiiliit of topo¬ 
graphical reference; he made me see and trace and see 
again the Roman Empire sweep up these wimliitg Vfd- 
leys, and the coming of the first great Eeace among 
the warring trilx's of men. . . . 

In the retrospect eacli of ns mnnim to have bam talk- 
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hair and a deepening benevolence in his always amiable 
face, and he has very fairly kept his word. He has 
lived for social service and to do va.st in.-i.sses of use¬ 
ful, undistinguished, fertilising work. Think of the 
days of arid administrative plodding and of contention 
still more arid and unrewarded, that he uui.st have spent! 
His little affectations of gesture and manner, imitative 
affectations for the most part, have increa.s<‘d, aiul the 
humorous beam and the humorous intonations have ini- 
come a thing he puts on every morning like an old 
coat. His devotion is mingled with a considerable 
whimsicality, and they say he is easily llalt<*red by 
subordinates and easily offended into ojjposition by col¬ 
leagues; he has made mistakes at times and followed 
wrong courses, still there he I.s, a flat contradiction to 
all the ordinary doctrine of motives, a man who has 
foregone any chances of wealth and profit, foregone 
any easier paths to distinction, foregone marriage and 
parentage, in order to serve the community. He iloes 
it without any fee or reward ttxcept his pcr.sonal 
satisfaction in doing this work, and he docs it without 
any hope of future joys and pHnishmcnt.s, for he is an 
implacable Rationalist. No doubt he idealises himself 
a little, and dreams of recognition. No doubt he gets 
his pleasure from a sense of power, from the .spending 
and husbanding of large sums of public m<mey, and 
from the inevitable proprietorship he must fetd’ln the 
fair, fine, well-ordered schools he has done .so much 
to develop. “ But for me,” he can say, ” there would 
have been a .fob about those diagrams, and that sub¬ 
ject or this would have been less ably taught.” . . . 

The fact remains that for him the rewards have 
been adequate, if not to contimt at any rale to keep 
him working. Of course he covets tfie nt'tJee of the 
world he has served, as a lover covets the notice of his 
mistress. Of course he tliinks somewhere, somewhen. 
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discursive in form, that ranges carelessly from trivialit 
to immensity, and yet is constantly resuming a con 
structive process, as workmen on a wall loiter and jes 
and go and come hack, and all the while build. 

We got it more and more definite that the core o 
our purpose beneath all its varied aspects must need 
be order and discipline. “Muddle,” said I, “is tb 
enemy.” That remains my belief to this day. Clear 
ness and order, light and foresight, th<'s<' Ihing.s I kuov 
for Good. It was muddle had just given us all tin 
dtill freshly painful disa.sters and humiliatiotis of tin 
-war, muddle that gives u.s the visibly sprawling di.s- 
order of our cities and industrial cotintry-side, muddh 
that gives ms the waste of life, the limitations, wretch¬ 
edness and unemployment of the poor, Muddh*! I re¬ 
member myself quoting Kipling— 

“All along o’ clirtinMs, all along o’ tness. 

All along o’ doin’ tilings ralher-nuire-or-tess.” 

“We build the. state,” we said over and over again. 
"That is what wc are for—servants of Hit* new re¬ 
organisation ! ” 

Wc planned half in earnest and half Clojtianising, 
a r.itague of Social Service. 

We talked of the sitlcndid world of iiii-n that might 
grow out of sucli tmpaid and ill-paid work as we were 
setting our fatU'S to do, Wii spoke of the iutrii-ate 
difficultie.s, the moustroiis passive resisianees, titr hos¬ 
tilities to such a development as we i-ooei ivul jiur work 
subserved, ami we spokt* with tliat tmiierlyiiio- cnilideticc. 
in the iuviueihility of the entises we adupied that is 
natural to young and seareely Irh-d mem 

We talked much of the detailed life nf polities so 
far as it was known to us, nutl there Willersley was 
more e.tperiemretl and far better iulornied than 1; we 
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latter as the journey progressed. My cducalionall 
came later. 

The swelling ambitions that ha%-e tramped o 
Alpine passes! How many of tliem, like mine, h. 
come almost within sight of realisation k'fore tl 
failed? 

There were times when we po.sed like young g< 
(of unassuming exterior), and timt‘s when we were f 
of the absurdest little solicitmh'.s alnnit tnir prospe( 
There were times when one surveyed the whole wo 
of men as if it was a little thing at one'.s feet, and 
way of contrast I remember once lying in bed--it nn 
have been during this holiday, thougli I eantuit for t 
life of me fix where—and speculating whether perha 
some day I might not be a K. C. B., Sir Eichard Rei 
ington, K. C. B., M. P. 

But the big style prevailed. . . . 

We could not tell from minute to minute wheth 
we were planning for a world of milul reality, or tellii 
ourselves fairy tales about this prospect of life. I 
much seemed possible, and everything we eould thi« 
of so improlvable. Th<-re were lap.sf-.s wht-u it set'tm 
to me I could never he anything but just the entire 
unimportant and undi.stingui.sht!d young man 1 was f. 
ever and ever. I couldn’t even think of myself as fn 
and thirty. 

Once I rcmemkr Will<*r.sley going over a list < 
failures, and why they liad failed'" hut young men I 
the twenties do not know much nlamt fin lures. 

§ 10 

Willersley and I profe«.sed ourselves Soeialists, bu 
by this time I knew my Eodlxtrtu.s a.s well as mv* .Mars 
and tluirc was much in our socialism that would Imv 
shocked Chris Robinson ns mtieli as anything in lif 
could have shocked him. Socialism ns a .simple demo 
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Alpine mule-path ahoutiiiR large suggestions for na¬ 
tional re-organisation, and 'weighing eonsiderntions as 
lightly as though the world w.as wax in our hands. 
"Great England,” wo said in effeel, over and over 
again, "and we will bo among the mnk<Ts! England 
renewed! The country has been wartu-d; it has learnt 
its lesson. The disasters and anxieties of t!ie war have 
sunk in. England has become serious. . , . Oli! there 
are big things before us to do; big endnrisig things!" 

One evening we walked up to the loggia ot a little 
pilgrimage cinirch, I forget its name, tlial stands out 
on a conical hill at the head of a winding slidr above 
the town of Locarno. Down below the bouses elustered 
amidst a confusion of heat-bitten greenery. I had 
been sitting silently on tlu! parapet, looking .across to 
■the purple mountain masses where Swity.orland passes 
into Italy, and the drift of our talk seemed siublenly 
to gather to a head. 

I broke into speech, giving form to tlu- thoughts 
that had been accumulating. My words hav.> long .since 
passed out of my memory, the phrases of fanuli.ar ex¬ 
pression have nltercal for me, but the substaiun- remaitts 
as clear as ever. I said Iiow we were in <nir measure 
emperors and kings, men undriven, free to dt» n.s vv, 
pleased with life; we classed among t!»e ba|>py ones, 
our bread and coimnon necessities were g!\en ns for 
nothing, wc had abilities,—it wasn’t nmde'.ly hut ectw- 
ardice to behave as if we hadii’t-'- aml Fortuiu* watched 
ns to see what we might do with iipportuiiity and the 
world. 

"There are so many things to do, you see," began 
Willersley, in hi.s judicial leelurer's voice, 

“So many things we may do," I interrupied,"with 
all tliese years before us. . . . We're exeeptmu.nl uirn. 
It’s our place, our duty, to do things." 

“ Here anyhow," I said, answering the fait»t annwe- 
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and ordered^ trained and purpose fill amidst its vnlea 
and rivers, tliat emotion of collective cikIs and collec¬ 
tive purposes has returned to me. I felt as great as 
humanity. For ,a brief moment I wm luimanilj, look¬ 
ing at the world I had made and Iiad still to make. . . * 

§ 12 

And mingled with these drtmms of power and patri¬ 
otic service there was another scries of a difFi*reiit tpial- 
ity and a different colour, like the aiiiagonistie colour 
of a shot silk. The white, life and tlu* real life, con¬ 
trasted and interchangcal, passing swiftly at a turn 
from one to another, and refusing ever to minglt! peace¬ 
fully one with the other. I was asking myself openly 
and distinctly: what arc yon going to do for the world? 
What are you going to do with yourself? and with an 
increasing strength and persistence Nature in spite of 
my averted attention was asking me in pem^lratlng 
undertones: what are you going to <lo about this other 
fundamental matter, the beauty of girls find women 
and your desire for them? 

I have told of my sistcrh*ss youth and tin* narrow 
circumstances of my upbringing. It iiuidf^ all women- 
kind mysterious to me* If it had not hrvn lor my 
Staffordshire cousins I do not think I slimild have 
known any girls at all until I was iwtmty. Clf Staf¬ 
fordshire I will tell a little later. But I eaii remem¬ 
ber still how through all those ripeiiiiig years, the 
thought of women's beauty, their iiiagie prentuiee in the 
world beside me and the unknown, uiitriiai rentUons of 
their intercourse, grew upon me and grew* m a strange 
presence grows in a room wluui one is ocfiipied by 
other things. I busied mysidf mid preteiuhal to tat 
wholly occupied, and there the woiiinii sloiMl, full half 
of life neglected, and It seemi‘d to iiiy averted iitiiid 
sometimes that she was there clad iind digiiilieil and 
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beside them, and one like Ceres held a renpinjj hook 
in her brown hand. She watched us approaehinK and 
smiled faintly, her eyes at mine. 

There was' some greeting, and two of them laughed 

together. 


We passed. 

“Glorious girls they were,” .said Willer.shw, and 
suddeidy an imimmse semsei of boredom enveloped me. 
I saw myself striding on down t!mt winding road, talk¬ 
ing of polities and parties and hills of parli.-mirnt and 
all sorts of dessicaled things, 'flmt road seemed to me 
to wind on for ever down to dust .•md inrmiie dr«-ari- 
ness. I knew it for a way of d«'.ath. Ue.dity was Iw- 
hind ns. 

Willersley set himself to draw a Hueioliigienl iimral. 
not so sure/' he said in a vtiiee dts- 

oriminations, after all, that agrieulliiral wurk isi/t 
good for women/' 

"‘Damn agricultural work!" I said, and hmlw mil 
into a vigorous cursing of all I field ilear. ** !*c*tlt*red 
things wc are!” I cried. ** i wonder why I stand it! 

“ Stand what ? ” 

“Why don't I go haek and make hwi* to those girts 
and let the world and you aiul everylldug go ftang? 
Deep hreasts and rounded liuihs and wc potir rmni- 
culatcd devils go tramping hy with the hlood. of youth 

in us! . . 

“ Fm not quite sure^ Remington/' said Willrrslrj% 
looking at me with a delilirralely epnint rxptviHum 
over his glasses^ “ that picturesc|iie seem*ry In ?ili«igei!irr 

good for your morals.” 

That fever was still in my bhitKl when we eanie lo 

Locarno. 
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Then I think we compaml ages, aiul she said she was 
the Woman of Thirty, "George. Moore’s Woman of 

Thirty.” , ^ 

I had not read George Moore at t!ie tune, Init I pre¬ 
tended to understand. 

That, I think, was our limit that er-ening. She %vent 
to bed, smiling good-night quite prettily <lown the big 
staircase, and I and WiUer.sIey went out to smoke in 
the garden. My head was toll ot Iut, and 1 tound 
it necessary to talk alwut her. So I made her a prob¬ 
lem in sociology. “Who the deuce are tliese people? ” 
I said, “and how do they gel a living? 'I'fiey seem to 
have plenty of money, lie slrike.s me a.s being - - 
Willersley, what is a dry-salter? I think he’s a retirt>d 
drysalter.” 

Willersley theoristsl while. I thought of the woman 
and that provocative quality of dash she had disjilayed. 
The next day at luneh slie. and I met like old fri<'«ds. 
A huge mass of private thinking during the interval 
had been added to our effect upon oni* anotlier. We 
talked for a time of insignificant thing.s. 

“What do you do,” she ask<‘d rather quickly, “ after 
lunch? Take a siesta?” 

“ Sometimc.s,” I said, and hung for a moment eye 
to eye. 

We hadn’t a douht of eneli other, hut my heart was 
heating like a steamer propeller when it lifts out of the 
water. 

“Do you get a view from your room?" site asked 
after a pause. 

“It’s on the third floor. N'umher seveitte<m, near the 
staircase. My i'riend'.s next door." 

She licgan to talk of hooks. She was interested in 
Christian Scienee, she said, and spoke of a S>i>nh. I 
forget altogether what that Iswik wa.s e.-dled, though I 
remember to this day with the utmo.st exaetneei the 
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tented -wife who had tapped a moment since on my 
door, a woman transfigured. . . . 

That evening I came down to dinner a monstt'r of 
pride, for behold! I was a man. I felt myself the mo.st 
wonderful and unprecedented of adventurers. It w.a.s 
hard to believe that any one in tlie world before had 
done as much. My mistre.ss and I met smiling, we 
carried things off admirably, ami it seemed to me tliat 
Willersley was the dullest old dog in ih(‘ world. I 
wanted to give him advice. I wanted t«t give iiim 
derisive pokes. After dinner and cofiVe in the lounge I 
was too excited and hilarious to go to be<l, I made him 
come with me down to the cafe under the arebes by the 
pier, and there drank Iwer and talked exlrav.ag.’int non¬ 
sense about everything under the .sun. in order not to 
talk about the happenings of the afl<Tnoon. All the 
time something shouted within me: '* I am a man! I 
am a man T' . * , 

"^What shall we do to-morrow?*’ said !i<\ 

for loafing/* I said, ** Lot’s nm in Iho inorii** 
ing and spend to-morrow afternoon just ns dtil ti»- 

day/* 

**Tliey say the ehureh hrliind the bmti in worth 
seeing.** 

"Wc*ll go up alKHit sunset; thfiLw tlte Irst time fiir 
it. We can start about five." 

We heard music, and went fnriliiT nUm*: the arcade 
to discover a pkee where girls in operalie Swcifi jiensniit 
costume were singing and dancing on a cr«*nliifig, pro¬ 
testing little stage. 1 eyed their getitToiis dhplay of 
pink neck and arm with the seiisoned eyr of liiao who 
has lived in the world. Life was perfivtly simple and 
easyj I felt, if <ine took it tin* right way. 

Next day Willersley wantial to go on, Imt I delayed* 
'Altogether I kept liim Imek four days. 11irn abruptly 
my mood changed, ntid we decided io atari early the 
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over a clifF into water, I swam, of eoiirse^-fintling 
myself in it. Things tested nR% and I renetetl, m I 
have told. The bloom of my innoeence, if ever there 
had been such a thing, was g<me. And iitwe is the 
remarkable thing alH)nt it; at the time and ft>r some 
days I was over-weeningly proud; I have never Inam so 
proud before or since; I felt 1 had been promoital to 
virility; I was unable to conceal my exiiltiition from 
Willersley. It was a mood of sbiidng sliaim*lt‘Hs un¬ 
gracious self-approval. As he and I wt*nfc ahmg hi the 
cool morning sunshine by the rice fields in tlie throat 
of the Val Maggia a silence fell between us. 

"‘You know?”' I said abruptlyiilmut that 
woman ? 

Willersley did not answer for a moment He looked 
at me over the corner of his speetaelt^s. 

"" Things went pretty far? ” In* risked. 

"*Oh! all the way!*' and I had a twinge of faltioui 
pride in my unpremeditated achievement. 

She came to your room? 

I nodded. 

‘‘I heard her. I heard her whispering. . . . The 
whispering and rustling and so <m. I was in my room 
yesterday. . • . Any one might have heard you, . . 

I went on w-ith my head in tin* air. 

'"You might have kam caught, and that woiihl have 
meant endless trouble. You might hiivr inewrmi all 
sorts of consequences. What did you know iiIhhiI 
her? . . • We have wasted four days in that hot close 
place. When we found that League of Stieial Service 
we were talking ahoutf* he said with a drlrrmined eye 
upon me^ chastity will be ftrst iiiiiong ih* virtues jire- 
scribed/' 

'' I shall form a rival league/' I siikl n littli* iLtiiipcfL 

Fm hanged if I give up a single* desire ill me until I 

know why." 
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awjfcwara youtn ot siweeHj wearing aeep mourning for 
my mother. My uncle wanted to talk things over with 
me, he said, and if he could, to persuade me to go 
into business instead of going up to C'amliridge. 

I rememlOT that visit on aeemint of till sorts of 
novel things, but chiefly, I fciiink, because it w*as the 
first time I encountered anyllung that deserves to lie 
spoken of as wealth. For t!ie first tiim* In my life I 
had to do with people w!u> seemed to have endless sup¬ 
plies of money, unlimited good elotlu\s» immeriHw serv¬ 
ants; whose daily life was madi* up of things that 
I had hitherto considered to he treats or exeeptfoniil 
extravagances. My cousins of eighletai iiiid idmteen 
took cabs, for instance, with the utmost fretaloiii, and 
travelled first-class in the loeid trairoi that; run up and 
down the district of the Five 'fowns %vith fill entire 
unconsciousness of the magnificence, ns it seemed to 
me, of such a proc(*eding. 

The family occupied a large villa in Ncweaslle, with 
big lawns before it and behind, a sliriilihery with <|tilte 
a lot of shrubs, a coach house iiml ami suliordl- 

Bate dwelling-places for the gardiuier and the coach¬ 
man Every Ixalroom contained a gas lu'atrr and ii 
canopied brass bedstead, and fiad a little battirooiii at¬ 
tached equipped with the porcelain liml fittings 

my uncle manufactured, briiflit nml sHiiilnrv nnd 
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of The Illusirated London AVnw and a largo, popular 
illustrated History of England, there was very little to 
be found. My aunt talked to me in a c.asual feeble 
way, chiefly about my mother’s last illne.ss. 't'he two 
bad'seen very little of each other for many years; she 
made no secret of it that the ineligible qualities of my 
father were the cause of th<- estrangement. 'I'h.* only 
other society in the house during the day was an old 
and rather decayed Skye terrier in constant conflict 
with what were no doubt imaginary fleas. T took 
myself off for a series of walk.s, and ncapiired a consid¬ 
erable knowledge of the scenery and top<»graphy of the 
Potteries, 

It puzzled my aunt that I did not go westward, 
where it was country-side and often <iuite jmetty, with 
hedgerows and fields and e<q)se.s and flowers.^ But 
always I went eastward, wIutc in a bmg valley indus¬ 
trialism smokes and sprawls. I hat was the stuff to 
which I turned by nature, to the human effort, and the 
accumulation and jar of men’s activities. And in such 
a country as that valley social and i-conomi<* relations 
were simple and manife.st. Instead of the Unutless 
confusion of I.ondon's population, in whiidi no man ean 
trace any but the most slender eorrelation between rich 
and poor, in which everyone seems dlseomieeted and 
adrift from everyone, you ean see lu-re the works, tlie 
potbank or tlu^ ironworks or wlint not, nml here elose 
at hand the congested, meanly-housed workers, and at a 
little distance a small middle-class ijuarter, ami again 
remoter, the big house of the employer. It was like a 
very simplified diagram—after the imlrneenWe ctinfu- 
sion of I^orulon, 

I prowhsl alone, curious and interesti-d, tlirough 
shabby back streets of mean little homes; I followetl 
canals, sometimes canals of mysteriously hejiteil water.s 
with ghostly wisps of steam rising against blackened 
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ception of injustice, 1 was qiiile prepareti tn hdie,w 
tKe card wasn’t a piinetilioitsly accurate slaleiiictit of 
fact, and that a case ctnild h* niadi‘ out for 'Lord 
Pandram. Still there in the iiimhiv gutter, painfully 
and dreadfully, was tlie man, and lie was simished imd 
scalded and wretcdied,, and he ground his dismal Imrcly- 
gurdy with a weary arm, calling upon lltmvmi and the 
passer-by for help, for help and some sort tif righting— 
one could not imagine qnde whnt There he was us a 
fact, as a hy-prod«ct of the systeni lliat lumped tny 
cousins with trinkets and ptinided the coinic novels 
and the abundant cigars and spacknu; tnlliarduamm of 
my uncle's house. I couldn’t disconnect Iiiiii ami lliem. 

My uncle on his part did nothing to ctmc*‘?il the stale 
of war that existed bcfcwttcn himself nncI Ills wairki^rs, 
and the mingled contempt and animositj lie felt from 
them. 

I S 

Prosperity had overtaken my uiiehu K«> rpftte 
naturally he believed that every man wdio was not as 
prosperous as he was had only lihiiself in blnnie. He 
was rich and he had left sclmol and gone Into Ids fiith* 
er's business at fifteen, and that seemed to him the 
proper age at winch everyone s edueatloii stimild teriiii*- 
nate. He was very anxious to dissuade me from going 
up to Cambridge, and we argued Intrriintleiitly through 
all my visit 

I had rememlw*red him as a big and luioyaiit man, 
striding destructively aknit the nursery floor of my 
childhood, and saluting my exislencr by slaps, loud 
.laughter, and (piestions iilHiut half li«*rrings mul half 
«gp subtly framed to p«7//le iiml confuse my iidiich I 
didn't sec lum for some years until my father*^ doiitli, 
and then he seemed rather smaller, though still a fair 
sbe, yellow instead of red and murli lets radiantly 
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liilil jll*4 rf’1ltrii»li tV^>lil 
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Ilir mill iMtr4 i. nmi, lirlwrni tliriii ;iik! him* 
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s maE a better business man? Xot a btl «if it. He gar© 
instances. It spoilt a mati for lni,Hiii«N\s by giving liim 
‘'false ideas,** Some men said thal at eellego a mm 
formed useful friendships, Wliat uve wi-rr frh'mhlii|if 
to a business man? He miglit gtd to hfiuw isinis, but, 
«is my uiiclti poiiiltHl oiilt a hoars ret|iarfun*nls in Isw 
line of faience were Utile greater tliaii a leuim 
If college Inirodticed him to holt*! inatprieliirs lltere 
iiiiglifc be something in It, Perliaps it hetpid a num 
into ParliamenI, Parliaiiieiil; still hi iiig a eoiifii»irtl 
retrogressivit corner In the W'orld wlii're liwyt^n anil 
suchlike sheltered Ihemselves frtuii the onsluighls tif 
commoiKsenKc btdiind a fog of led in iiiii! C^erk iiml 
twaddle and tosh; but I W’asidl the to go liilo 
Parliament, unless I iiieaiil. tii h* n liiwyer* iMd I 
mean to be a lawyer? It cost tui end <if iiioiiry* and 
was full of uneertiduties, and then* were no Jwigr^ nor 
great solieilors among my relations. '' Yoiiiig elmfii 
think th«*y get on by ilieiissrh'r*»f' said my tiiiele* 
‘‘It Isift so, Xtii imless Iftry take Ibrir cinli oik 
I took mine iiff Wfore I was yoiir iig** by iilgli n 
year/* 

We were at cross |3iir|iosrs from llif* breiiitse 

I did not think wen lived lo iiiiike twmryi and I was 
obtuse to the fiinls he wa.s throwing m\l at the poiil- 
bilities of his own polbaiik, imt willfully ohiuw, bill 
Just failing to pemdrale his miairiitig, Wbatrirr Hlly 
Merchants had or had not done for iiir* Ftiek* dhijiltam 
and old (iates had eertaiiily barred iiiy iiitdakiiig t.|m 
prohtalde prialtielion and lale of itory baiiiei aiiit 
bathroom llttiiigs for the gitml, If only 

upon reflection that it datviital upon tne ftial tlm 
anlciidifl for a voitfiir fr'llow ttilfi itiiob*. 
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poisoning. Secondly, not everyone was liable to lead 
poisoning, and it woiiM be quite easy to pick out t!ie 
susceptible types—as soon as tlu*y bad it' -and put 
them to otlier wa)rk. Thirdly, the evil idlVets of lead 
poisoning were much cxaggtTated. Fonrtlily, and this 
was in a particularly confidential iinderiom% many of 
the people liked to get lead poisoning, especially t!ir 
women, because it caused aborliom I iiiiglii not lic- 
lieve it, but he knew it for a fact. Fifllily, the work¬ 
people simply would not learn the gravity of the ilan* 
ger, and would eat with unwashed bands, and incur 
all sorts of risks, so that as my uncle piii it; the 
fools deserve what they get.” Sixthly, fie. mid sev¬ 
eral associated firms had organiMCil a Mimple tirid 
generous insurance scheme ngmmi leiid-poismiitig 
risks* Seventhly, he never wearied in riiliofial (m 
distinguished from excessive, futile mid t^peiisive) 
precautions against the disense. Eighthly, In the 
ill-equipped shops of Ills minor coinpetitors lead 
poisoning was a frequent and virulent evil, mid people 
had generalised from tlicsi; excepthiiial enneM. The 
small shops, he haviarcled, looking <«it of I hr eraekeil 
and dirty window at distant chimneys, niiglit be mE 
vantageoosly closed. . . . 

""But whaEs the good of talking?" siitd my niiet«% 
getting off the table on which he had lieni silting, 
""Seems to me therell come a tliiie wdieii a iiiasirr 
will get fined if he doift run rmitid the worh^i blowing 
his girls' noses for them. ThaEs alsiiit what it*li 
come to/' 

tic walked tO' the black miiiiltdpleee mid stood on 
the threadbare; rug, and urged me not to lie sniNhal by 
the stories of prejudiced and intereited #*neiiiiei of out 
national industries. 

""They 11 gt*t a itrike one of these days, of ctiifiltiy* 
er% and then well see a bll," he ialcL " Tlieyll d.ri^ 
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wliat was evidently a concerted demand for a motor** 

car. 

‘*YonVe got yonr mother’s Brotigham/* lie said, 
** that’s good enough for you,’* But he seeintal shaken 
by the fact that some Burslem rival was liiunetiiiig out 
with the new invention. lie spoils his girlsf* he re¬ 
marked. He’s a fool,” and became thoughtful. 

Afterwards he asked me to eoiiu* to him into his 
study; it vras a room with a writing-desk and full of 
pieces of earthenware and suchlike litter, and wn liad 
our great row about Cambridge. 

^*Have you thought things over, Dick?” lit* siitd, 
think Ill go to Trinity, Ihicle,” I sahl ftrmly, 

I want to go to Trinity. It is a great e<ilb*gf%” 

He was manifestly chagrined. You’re a fool,” he 
said. 

I made no answer. 

**YouTe a damned fool,” he said. ” .But I siippose 
you’ve got to do it. You could have come fiert*- ■■ ™ 
That don’t matter, thougli, now. . . Ytnill linvi* your 
time and spend your momy, and he a ptmr half starved 
clergyman, mucking alxmt with the wmiieii all the day 
and afraid to liave one of your tiwn evf*r, cir yotill be 
a schoolmaster or sonui such ftwl for the re.?4t of your 
life. Or some newspaper chap. I’hfit's wftai vitull 
get from Cambridge. Cm half a mind not to hi you. 
Eh? More than half a mincL . . 

” You’ve got to do the. thing you can/’ he said, after 
® pause, ”and likely it’s what you’re fitted for,” 

I ^ 

I paid several short visits to Slalft^rdshire cliiriiig 
my Cambridge days, and always these reliitioir^ of inine 
produced tlu** same effect of hardness. My iinelo*a 
thoughts had neither atmosphtwe nor mysttwy. He 
lived in a different nnlvcwe fr<n« t!m ilreams f*f scien¬ 
tific construction tliat filled my mind. lb? coiihl iw rai-* 
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and occasionally throwing out a shrewd afiliorisiru the 
intractable iinavoidahlc ore of tlie iu‘%v eivilisalloiL 
Essentially he W7is simple. OeiuTally .s|KMliitig, he 
hated and despised in equal measure whatever setuued 
to suggest that he personally was not most: ptTfeet 
human being conceivable. He hated all eduealitin after 
fifteen because he had had no eilueation afit*r fifteen, 
he hated all people who did not have high lea until 
he himself under duress gave up high tea, he hated 
every game es:cept football, wliich he had played and 
could judge, he hated all ptaiple who spoke foreign 
languages because he knew no language bill Stafford- 
shire, he hated all foreigners because* he was English, 
and all foreign ways lKX*atise they w«*rt* not liis wnyn. 
Also he hated particularly, and in this order, London- 
ers, Yorkshiremen, Scotch, Weleli and Irish, heeiiiise 
they were not reet Staffordshire/' and he lialei! all 
other Staffordshire men as insuflidenlly reel,/* He 
wanted to have all his own women inviolate, mid to 
fancy he had a call upon every other woman in t!ie 
world. He wanted to have tin* best cigars iiiul the 
best brandy in the world to eoiiKume or give mmif 
magnificently, and every one else to have inferior ones, 
(His billiard table was an extra large dfd\ spiTially 
made and very inconvenient.) And he hatefl Trade 
Unions because they interfertal with his iiutot*ratie di¬ 
rection of his works, and liis workpeople breatHi* they 
were not obedient and untiring meclianistits to flo his 
bidding. Ile^ was, in fact, a very naive, vigoriutti Itiiiiiaii 
being. He was about as much elvilisrd, about as iiuiefi 
tamed to the ideas of collective iiction ami tiiiiliial eon*- 
sideration as a Central African negro. 

There are hordes of such men ns he throtiyfiimi nil 
the modern industrial world. You will llitd ifir same 
type with the slightest liKKlifteatioiis in thf* d« 

Calais or Rhenish Prussia or New Jersey or North 
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A motor-car appeared, I think In my stvtnH! vinit, a 
bottle-green affair tliat 0|)enecl liacl tiark purple 

cushions, anti was contndled mysteriously by a man in 
shiny black costume and a flat cap. llic high t«*a had 
been shifted to seven and recliristened diiiiUT* hut niy 
uncle would not dress nor constmt to havt* wiiu*; ami 
after one painful experiment, I gatln^reth and a Kcame, 
he put his foot down and prohibited any but fiigh- 
necked dresses, 

'' Daddy\s perfectly impossible/" Sybil told me. 

The foot had descendtal veheiiieidly! ** Uy own 

daughters!** he had said, ‘’^dresstal up like ** «*-and 
had arrested himself and fumbled and decidtai to say— 
** actresses, and showin* tlieir fat arms for rviTv fotd to 
stare at!** Nor wamld he have any people iitvilrd to 
dinner. He didift, he Iiad explained, want strangers 
poking about in his house when he came limiie tired. 
So such calling as occurred went <m during his iibsenee 
in the afternoon. 

One of the peculiarities of the life of tht*se asefuidiiiit 
families of the industrial class to which wealth Inis 
come, is its trmmmdous insulations. Hie re wrr«* no 
customs of intercourse in tlie Five l\nviw. All the 
isolated prosperities of the. district sprung from taamo-* 
mising, hard drivmi homes, in wliicli tlitTc was iieitlier 
time nor means for Imspitallty, Social inlerroiirsf* ren- 
tred very largtdy upon the church or etinprl, and the 
chapels were ladfer at bringing people togiilior than 
the Establislunent to which my cousins lielongfal, Their 
chief outlet to the wider world lay tlierfdbre Ihrougli 
the acquaintances they liml foniird at sefiool, and 
through two much less prospmniH fawiiliri of rrlatniiw 
who liveal at l.ongton and llaitley, A mimber of gos- 
siping friendships with old school mates wt*rr ** kept 
up/* and my cousins would spemi the itfleriiooii or 
even spend the day with these; such occasions led to 
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suasion tiiafc I was niadlj in with Iut, am! !ief 
game, so far as she was eoiict^ord* was playrd and 
won. It wasn’t until ! had fretUal for two days that 
I realised that I was being iistai tor the comniom'st 
form of excitement possible to ii eomiiioii|ilaeo girl; 
that dozens perhaps of young men had played the part 
of Tantalus at cousin SyblFs lips. I waibal alHuil my 
room at nights, damning her am! calling her by terms 
which on the whole she rather drservial* %v!ule Sybil 
went to sleep pitying poor ok! Dick!’’ 

**l)amn it! I said, '' I null be tapifil with youf' 

But I never did equalise the disiulvantage, and per^ 
haps it’s as well, for 1 fancy tliat sort of rt’vengt^ cuts 
both people too much for a rational tnan t<* seek it. . , . 

** Why are men so silly?” said cousin Sybil next 
morning, wriggling back with downdauit lieiid re¬ 
lease herself frmn what should have betm a coinprUiiig 
embrace. 

Confound it!’’ I said with a flasli of cleir viiloa. 

You started this game.” 

**Oh!” 

She stood back against a hedge of roses, a little 
flushed and excited aw! interested, and ready for the 
delightful defensive if I should renew my attack. 

” Beastly hot for scuffling,” I said, white with anger, 
” I don’t know whether Fm so keen on kissing ytm, 
Sybil, after all. I just thought you wanted we to.” 

I could have whipped her, and my voice slung imwe 
than my words, 

Our eyes met; a real hatred in hers leaping up to 

meet mine. 

” Let’s play tennis,” I said, after a inonieiiFs pause. 

”No,” she answered shortly, ” I’m going imlmm.** 

”Vcry well” 

And that ended the affair with Sybil. 

I was still in the full glare of this clisillusloiuiient 
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Frencli and German admirably and tlmrmi|^bly, she got 
as far in mathematics as an nnfliocliiisg iiidnstry can 
carry any one with no great natural aptitude, and sfie 
went lip to Eemietfc Hall, Newnliain, n(tvv the usual 
conflict with her family, to work for the History Trip<m. 

There in her third year she made herstdf limroughly 
ill through overwork, so ill tfiat slie had t(^ give up 
Newnham altogether and go abroad with h«*r step¬ 
mother. She made herself ill, as so maipv girls do in 
those university colleges, through llie badness of her 
home and school training. Slu* llioiight study must 
needs be a hard straining of the mind. worried 

her work, she gave herself no leistire to it as a 
whole, she felt herself not making headway and she 
cut her games and CNercise. in <ualer to imwtaise ht*r 
hours of toil, and worked into the niglit. She (uirriecl 
a knack of laborious thoroughiu*ss into tin* bliiul alleys 
and inessentials of her subjeal. It <lidill nred l!«‘ bad¬ 
ness of the food for which Benm*|.l; Hall k e<debraled 
and the remarkable dietary of noeturnal cocoa, cakes 
and soft biscuits with which tin* girls su|ipbiiienli‘d 
it, to ensure her collapse, iltr mother brought her 
home, fretting and distressed, ami tlimi finding her 
hopelessly unhappy at home, took her and her half- 
brother, a ratlmr ailing y<nmgsler of tm who died three 
years latter, for a jourmy to I tidy. 

Italy did much to assuage Margaret*^ chagrin. I 
think all three of them had a viwy gtmd time Ihercv 
At home Mr. Seddon, lier step-father, playcil the pari 
of a well-meaning bliglit by reason of flic iimmls that 
arose from nervous dyspepsia. Tliey went to Flortmec, 
equipped with various introductions and iimeh sound 
advice from sympathetic Cambridge friimds, ami hav¬ 
ing acquired an ease In Italy tlu^rc, went on to Hiena, 
Orrfcto> and at last Home. They returned, if I reineiii- 
ber rightly, by Plsa^ Genoa, Fnrk, Sin 
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mantlis m mmt tliey fine! Imi aliraiid* ii«d now Mar¬ 
garet wm liiiek in iliirslfrn^ In lieallli again aiii co^a- 
seiniiHly a very eieiliaetl person. 

Mew ideas were aliroiici II wm ^rrijlinie mu! a ipriiig 
of atittncliiril f!awerS’*--'''c!iilFcicIils were |inrtiftilarlj giioil 
that year- niicl Mrs. Hecldoii eelelirnftal her reinrri hf 
gifitig an afternoon reoeptlfiii al ifictrt iinller* with Itit 
elenr intentitni of lelliiig ever? mm^ out Intel tlie garilen 
If tfie weiitlier lielcL 

Tfif* ^'edihnis line! a hig old fnntihtUHr modified ti> 
niodmi klvm of eotiifort tin Ifie road out lowo,rtls 
Irrloii, mih an orelinrd that tiad bent rat her ffleasaiiily 
milidtieft from nse to oriinsiieiiL It had rieli bloasniii* 
iiig elierry and a|i|ile |.rt‘ea. Large piibdies of i^mm 
full of iioddliig ?«*!hn? IrimifietH had been left aiiiidst 
t{i»* not loo |treeisrlr mown grass, wtiieti was its it were 
grass feitli wllli itn omisitiietl lafwr Into Inwn nr gl oim 
And MargarrL hiillris, wiitt llie fair Iwir iitnwr tier 
lltlm didieatrly pink fare very siiiiply iiniie. eaifif^ Ici 
meet 4nir rat!i«T too roiiseioii>ly dre'^sint party, wr had 
wiie in Ihf^ motor four strong, with my mint i« grey 
lilk. M'irgiir«d vuire a flowing llowmii blue dress 
Ijf dtapliaiioiH iietterial, all tiiie<»iitieeted with the Lute* 
Itiii iim! lied with pretty ribboiim like a nleiiit«*rrr* tin- 

ft wiH tme of those May days Ifed ape ifje light awl 
hrill of mid I reweiiitier iliseoitiir'efedly 

* liiiitibrr fif brightly lit figiirri and g'riiii|w wiiiyiig 
ahotif, liiid a 'white gnte brfwerii oreti.in! .iiid ifirdril 
iiliti a bire'e biwti wilfi nri oak tree niid ii ml Cbairgrm 
liiiiiif wllli fi viTiitiditli liinl oprii Frinieh windowii 
Ihrotigh wliirh the tfvi driiitdiig Iwit vmur oiif ii|toii the 
liifHs nlgrd If.igstiiiirs <»veri Its Mrs. Heddmi fiiid }ibiiiiiriL 

The jinrly Wats iilitaHt riitirriy fetiiiiiiiie rtapi fur » 
link cniKitr with n Inrge head* a good udee mifl m 
wdiitil wlta wm olivkiiisly iiltraeiml by Mar- 
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garet^ and two or tliree yoimg luisliands still sufficiently 
addicted to tlieir wives to accompany tlicm. One of 
tlicm I recall as a quite romantic figure witli abundant 
blond curly liair on which was poised a grey felt !iat 
encircled by a refined black band, lie worc% more-» 
over^ a loose rich shot silk tie of red ami purplt% a long 
frock coatj^ grey trousers and brown slices, and pres¬ 
ently lie removed his hat and carried it in one liand. 
There were two tennis-playing youths besidt^s inyHclf. 
There was also one fatlier with tliree daughters In 
anxious control, a father of the old school seareely half 
broken in, reluctant, reMIious and conseiously and con¬ 
scientiously "*reet Staffordsliire/' The daughters were 
all alert to suppress the possible pluiigings, the un¬ 
desirable humorous impulses of this almost guest 
They nipped his very gestures in the bud. The rest of 
the people were mainly mothers with daiigliters~ 
daughters of all ages, and a scattering of aunts, and 
there was a tendency to dolling, parties kept together 
and regarded parties suspiciously, Mr, Seddon was in 
hiding, I think, all the time, thoiigli not formally ab¬ 
sent. 

Matters centred upon the tea in the long room of 
tlie French windows, where four trim mauls went to 
and fro busily between ttie house iirid llu^ clumps of 
people seated or standing Intforc it; unci tmiiiis and 
croquet were intermittently visible and audihht beyond 
a bank of rockwork rich witli tfic spikes and cups and 
bells of high spring. 

Mrs. Seddon presided at the, tea urn, and Margaret 
partly assisted and partly talked to me and my cousin 
Sibyl—Gertrude liad found a disused and faded iiiilliil 
and was partnering him at tcumis in a slate of gentle 
revival—while their mother exercised a divided cfiaper- 
onage from a seat near Mrs, Seaklom The little eurale, 
•tirring a partially empty cup of lf*a, nilnghtl wilh our 
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pgrty^ anil prdiKli*<L I rintieitihrr, m'^ry 

lie iiiatle hy it r«“«iiiiiptioii «f stlrriiiic. 

We talked ef (’aiiibrltli^e, niid krpt ih I# 

it TIir curnie wiih a St^lwyii ni.m aia! hmi taken m 
pass degree In tlienkigy* liiil; Murgurrl: leici etitiir tis 
Ciiijbrii*a leetiirern In Trinity ftir ii tt*riii lirfVirr Itrr 
limilulnwiu and nmirrattUMl these ititlVrener n S!ie Intil 
tlie cmgeriir'sa of iiri eiile tti lieiir llir «iltl fiiiiitli?ir iiiiiriri 
of places aiu! peraoiiiilitiea. We ea|i|iril fiiiiillifir aiire- 
dotoH ant! wvre eiilliiiaiaatie nlioiil Kings* C'linpid itsitl 
the Baeka, ami the eiinile. iitklreHstng IdniNrlf tmm* 
ptrlienlarly to Sibyl, ttild a Icwig itciry II- 

liHtratlee of Ida tlla|iosllhifi In m 4 l«*a« tin dry a 

piirt‘aiiititlrt! kindly mirl) akitil iipaetliiiit Hvo emmrH 
qtiitr timlleaaly on tlie way to (#r?itilefiralrr, 

I eiifi stilt see Miirgarel na I saw lier Itial aftrmmm, 
ifi her fresh fair faer, with ilit^ little of llir 

tiftfier lip* «ici her lirow alwsyi illglitly liilllrfl, mi 
fier llifitiiirr m of one hrrallileiily sliy hut drleriidtnah 
Kill* limi rather «|a*li blue eyes, ami she ajuikt* III •« 
even iiiiiskail voiee with the gtaillissi of slrrsirs mol Itir 
gliiiil of a liifi. And It Wf« Iriir, ilie gAlltrrrii, llml 
fiiiiiliritigr still rxialtaL “ I wnit to ClrifitffirsfrrT 
itie siiidt *' limi year, niid hat! lea tmder Itir a|i|de tihw 
ioiin t dididt, lliliik then I slimild ha^r to romr ilnwti/* 
(II. waia that slartetl the eurale iifiiiii Ids anerdotrA 
IVe srrii a lot of pieltires, mid Irani! 4 liif iilwiiit 
tltfiii' at the Ihtli iiml the llfrfa, the ftrrra ia wani 
drrfli! wondrrliil phires. hiil it isidf like rr d sttmlyT 
ili w-«i iityirig prririitlja * , , ** We Itoiiidif hairs of 
ili«* 

I Itioitgfil the hairs 11 littlr «iyl of krr|i|ng 
iltil fair liflired mid iftiile alinjily aii#l yef grariinisly 
ami liiiiriftilly dmaiai, latlditg of iifl aiifl hr'iiilitiil 
Iftliig# iiftti it heiiiitifiit land, and \^tlh so iiinrh to itiifVsl 
rrgwi fctr Irariiiiig driiird, she af^rmrd ii dstlefi'nl kind 
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of being altogether from my smart, hard, high-col¬ 
oured, black-haired and resolutely hatted cousin; slie 
seemed translucent beside Gertrude. Keen tlie little 
twist and droop of her slender body was a grace to me, 

I liked her from the moment I saw lu*r, and .st‘t 
myself to interest and please her as w»e!l as I knew how. 

We recalled a ease of ragging that had rustled tlie 
shrubs of Newnham, and then (’hris Eobinson's visit*— 
he had given a talk to Bennett Hall also—and our 
impression of him. 

disappointed me, too,*' said Margaret. 

I was moved to tell Margaret stuiiethliig of my tmui 
views in the matter of social prt^gress, and slie listened 
—oh! with a kind of urged attention, and her brow 
a little more knitted, very earnestly. The litlle curate 
desisted from the appendices and rt'fuse heaps and gen¬ 
eral debris of his story, and made Iiimatdf look very 
alert and intelligent. 

'^W'e did a lot of that when I %*m \tp In the eight¬ 
ies,*' he said* Fm glad Imperialism hasnT swamped 
you fellows altogether.** 

Gertrude, looking bright and coiifnhaifc. came In join 
onr talk from the shrubbery? tlie initial, a lillli* litisliiHl 
and evidently in a state of refreslietl relatiimship. came 
with her, and a cfieerful lady in pink and naire par¬ 
ticularly distinguished by a pink bonnet joined iinr lit¬ 
tle group. Gertrude had been sipping afhniration ami 
wms not disposer! to play a passive part in the talk. 

'^Socialism! ** she cried, catching the waircL ** Ifc/s 
well Pa Isn’t here. lie has Fits when people talk of 
socialism. Fits! ” 

The initial laughed in a genera! kind of way. 

The curate said tliere was sodallsin mu! amnalism, 
and looked at Margaret to gauge whether he hml been 
too lK>!d in this utterance* But she was all, he per* 
ceived, for broad-mindness, and he itirrrd hinwrlf 



